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Administrative Practice in Housing — 


Toward the Objective of Adequate 





Housing for the Entire People 





Dr. Einstein's formula .. . 





of atomic energy (E=mc*) looks harmless enough 
at first glance. In it, E stands for energy in 
ergs, m for mass in grams, and c for the speed 
of light in centimeters per second. Now the erg 
is one of the smallest units of energy that is used 
in computation: it takes 13,560,000 of them to 
equal one foot-pound, and it takes 550 foot-pounds 
per second to equal one horse power. So an erg 
isn’t much energy to start out with. It is the final 
symbol in the formula that really hooks it up with 
the vastness of the heavens and the headlong rush 
of the universe. The speed of light is commonly 
stated as 186,300 miles per second. Dr. Einstein’s 
formula calls for it to be expressed in centimeters 
per second. The figure is somewhere around 
thirty billion. Now square that—and the almost 
infinitesimal erg per gram becomes multiplied into 
energy of such magnitude that a small fraction 
of it from a mass less than the size of a bowling 
ball was able to destroy an entire city. 


The world enters a new era. To label it a “new 
day” or a “new world” would pay shabby tribute 
to the implications of the release of atomic energy: 
those terms have been applied to everything from 
social ideologies to dog biscuits. More decisive 
language of some kind is needed to note what is 
probably the most profound event that has thus 
far taken place in human history. Heretofore, 
man’s wrestling with his physical environment has 
included changing the form and shape of matter. 
It was axiomatic that “matter can not be destroyed.” 
That axiom is gone now, and man is face to face 
with facts that are appalling in their potentialities. 


What does all this mean to us—the ordinary 
folks who have modest tasks to do? We can't, 
ourselves, decide international policy. But there 
is much that we can do. First of all, we need a 
new set of values in human relations. Our old 
prejudices won't work any more. This one world 
of ours is now so closely knit together—and, to 
change the figure, is so completely all in the same 





boat—that the brotherhood of man is no longer 
an ideal to be thought about just on Sundays. It 
has got to work—every day, and in everything 
we do. And it can’t be rationalized into something 
else—not for very long. 


Then we need a set of sound values with respect 
to the job of city rebuilding that must be one of 
our major undertakings over the next decade. An 
occasional voice is heard urging that we proceed 
forthwith to disperse our cities into small units in 
order to eliminate the danger of destruction by 
atomic bombs. Such talk needs to be met by two 
kinds of reality. One is the sheer impossibility of 
doing it. Even granting a complete willingness to 
try it—and this is extremely unlikely—together 
with availability of the virtually totalitarian author- 
ity that would be required, can anyone believe that 
urban dispersion could be accomplished at a speed 
greater than that of technological advance? Early 
in the war there was similar thoughtless advocacy 
of redesigning cities so that they would be safe 
from the kind of bombing then being done. 


The other reality is that unless our culture—and 
its physical expression—can be based on a concept 
of human values, our civilization has failed. We 
must be alert to discover the kinds of houses, the 
kinds of neighborhoods, and the kinds of cities 
and communities that will best contribute to in- 
dividual happiness, more wholesome family life, 
warmer neighborhood living, and more productive 
community organization. The distortion of these 
objectives that would result if we were to design 
houses and plan neighborhoods with a sword in 
one hand and under the deadly shadow of fear 
would be heart-breaking. Effective world organ- 
ization must be achieved. In our own work of 
housing and community planning we can do no 
other than build in a way that will make real the 
rich potentialities of a nation and a world at peace. 


H.P. 
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THREE WEEKS' HEARINGS ON 
GENERAL HOUSING BILL SUMMARIZED 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on December 18 completed 
three weeks of hearings on S. 1592, the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft General Hous- 
ing Bill. On January 15, when Con- 
gress returned from the Christmas re- 
cess, Chairman Wagner resumed the 
hearings, with no date then scheduled 
for their completion. The first witness 
on November 27 was NHA Admin- 
istrator Blandford, who was followed, 
on succeeding days, by the Commis- 
sioners of the three constituent agen- 
cies—the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity, and Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration. Further testimony was 
heard from representatives of various 
housing, civic, labor, real estate, bank- 
ing, and building industry organiza- 
tions. Generally, the groups represented 
and the points of view expressed fol- 
lowed closely the testimony given before 
Senator Taft’s Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing and Urban Redevelopment last 
year. Housers, educators, civic and 
labor representatives enthusiastically 
supported the bill, while principal op- 
position came from real estate, build- 
ing, and banking groups. 


Administrator Blandford 
support to S. 


gave full 
1592, placing particular 
emphasis on the urban redevelopment 
and middle-income housing provisions. 
Discussing the long-term aspects of the 
housing situation, he said: “It is only 
by looking at the long-term problem 
and analyzing its causes that we can 
know how to deal effectively with the 
immediate problems resulting from the 
end of the war. Unless we bear this 
ever in mind, the current critical short- 
age will lead us into unwise and im- 
provised measures which would not 
get at the roots of the difficulty, and 
which build up more trouble for us 
all than we should like to think about. 
In truth, we can not get the full pic- 
ture regarding the current shortage of 
housing for veterans, unless we place 
it in the context of cumulative hous- 
ing shortage, going back to the begin- 
ning of the decline in home building 
after 1925.” 


After summarizing the contents of 
the bill, the Administrator pointed out 
that “rational considerations would 
lead one to anticipate a weight of gen- 
eral agreement about this bill. It is 
foreseeable, however, that there may be 
some who may be tempted to oppose 
any legislation which recognizes that 
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public housing has any part at all to 
play in providing decent homes for 
the American people—no matter how 
clearly and convincingly the sponsors 
and supporters of such legislation prove 
that their major emphasis is upon the 
stimulation and encouragement of 
private enterprise. There may be a few 
individuals who would turn their backs 
on proposals which they 
have consistently advocated for years 


themselves 


just because public housing is not left 
entirely out of the bill. They would 
rather perhaps sink the whole ship 
than look at the whole need. From my 
own experience, | am sure that many 
of the most competent and farsighted 
leaders of private enterprise hold no 
such self-defeating views.” 

Mr. Blandford felt that the adminis 
tration of the urban redevelopment 
program should be assigned directly 
to FPHA, rather than to the NHA 
Administrator as the bill provides. 
“Since FPHA is the constituent unit 
which will be dealing generally with 
loan and grant aids to local public 


bodies, and since it has had much 
experience in land acquisition and 
slum clearance,” he said, “I would 


think that FPHA would be the appro 
priate constituent unit in which to vest 
this new land program. The only 
alternative that would seem consistent 
with the general administrative frame 
work of the bill, would be to create a 
fourth constituent. . . . The establish 
ment of a fourth constituent 
create an additional contact 
between the federal government and 
the localities, while I feel that the lines 
of contact should be simplified and re 
duced, if possible.” 


would 
line of 


Takes Exception to Warranty 


The Administrator took exception to 
only one provision of the bill—that re- 
quiring, as a condition of approval of 
an FHA-insured mortgage, inclusion 
of a builder’s warranty, guaranteeing 
the mortgagor and subsequent owners 
against structyral defects, faulty mate- 
rials, etc. Favoring the principle of 
consumer protection, he thought “we 
should weigh more carefully whether 
the next major step should be taken 
by local governments or by the federal 
government.” Further, he said, “there 
is a danger that the effort to achieve 
the good goal of improved protection 
for the home owner might, at least 
for a time, prompt many builders and 

(Continued column 2, page 5) 


VETERANS’ HOUSING- 


Action and Activity 
Reports 





FROM WASHINGTON 

President Truman on December 12 
appointed Wilson W. Wyatt, former 
Mayor of Louisville, as Housing Ex 
pediter to take office after the first of 
the year to carry out a three-point emer 
The Presi 
dent’s program called for (1) re-estab 
lishment of priorities for building ma- 


gency housing program. 


terials; (2) release of surplus war hous 
ing for veterans; (3) price control for 
both old and new housing. 

Just what, specifically, the program 
meant was a matter of a good deal of 
discussion in the week following its 
announcement, and it apparent 
that before it into effect, a 
detailed set of procedures would be 


was 
could go 
necessary—plus a much more explicit 
definition of policy. In addition, oper- 
ation of the complete program required 
the enactment of at least three pieces of 
legislation—(1) to avpropriate the nec 
essary funds for moving surplus war 
housing; (2) to extend the authority to 
grant priorities; and (3) to authorize 
price control for housing. By the end 
of the year, the President had signed 
bills covering the first two steps in this 
legislative program; the third was being 


considered by a House committee. 


To consider ways of getting the larg- 
est possible volume of home construc- 
under way in 1946, NHA Ad- 
ministrator Blandford had _ previously 
called a meeting of builders, realtors, 


tion 


labor, materials producers, and repre- 
sentatives of the housebuilding industry 
generally, to be held in Washington on 
December 17 and 18. This meeting 
gave an opportunity to discuss the 
many questions that the new program 
posed in the minds of these groups. 


Priorities for $10,000 Houses 

The meeting was largely devoted to 
discussion of details of the first point 
of the President’s program—establish- 
ing a system of priorities assistance for 
the construction of houses priced at 
$10,000 or less, with occupancy pref- 
erence to veterans. Authority for this 
program is derived from the Second 
War Powers Act, which Congress on 
December 19 voted to extend through 
June 1946. 

In general, the new H-H plan, which 
went into effect on January 15, will 
be similar to the H-2 operation under 
which NHA, during the war, pro- 
grammed housing priced up to $7500 
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and $8000 to relieve civilian hardship 
in congested areas. However, the new 
plan will not provide for area quotas, 
initially at least, unless the number of 
applications far exceeds the supply of 
materjals. The main purpose of the 
program is to channel about 50 per cent 
of all building materials into residential 
construction up to the $10,000 ceiling, 
draining materials away from industrial 
and commercial building. Materials in 
short supply, for which H-H priorities 
ratings will be given, include brick, clay 
sewer pipe, structural tile, gypsum 
board and lath, cast iron soil pipe and 
radiation, bathtubs, lumber, and mill 
work. Priorities will be issued through 
FHA field offices, and approval of 
builders’ proposed sales prices and 
rentals will be made by the FHA offices 
on the basis of a rough approximation 
of the value of current costs plus a 
reasonable margin of profit. 

Fear was expressed by representatives 
of the Committee on Cooperative Ac 
tivities of Housing Authorities and 
Private Housing Interests (whose De 
cember 16-17 meeting in Washington 
overlapped Administrator Blandford’s 
conference—see page 19 this issue of 
the Journal) that the setting up and 
operation of the necessary machinery 
for achieving a system of housing 
priorities would delay house construc 
tion. The Committee recommended 
that the problem be approached from 
the other end, by applying a system 
of permits for non-residential construc 
tion and allowing only the most urgent 
of such construction to proceed—urgent 
from the standpoint of public health, 
safety, or other compelling public in 
terest. 

Such a system has been in effect in 
Racine, Wisconsin, since December 8, 
when Mayor Francis H. Wendt in 
structed the city building inspector to 
“refrain from issuing any more build 
ing permits except for home building 
or other types of shelter and such types 
of industrial and commercial construc 
tion as may be necessary at this time.” 
Mayor Wendt reports that “the order 
was overwhelmingly accepted by the 
people as necessary.” 

Betore taking office, Housing Expe 
diter Wyatt expressed his intention of 
getting houses built considerably below 
the $10,000 ceiling, and said that the 
building industry “could be brought” 
to do this. The houses must be built 
at prices within the reach of veterans 
and others who need them, he said. 
Earlier, at Administrator Blandford’s 
meeting, it was pointed out that the 
largest need is for houses costing not 
over $7000; special priorities assistance 
was recommended for houses in this 
lower price bracket. 
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More Surplus War Housing Moved 


Maximum use of surplus war hous 
ing, the second point of the President's 
program, had already been started, with 
FPHA having leased, during Novem 
ber alone, some 17,000 surplus tem 
porary and demountable units and 
trailers to various localities and univer 
sities over the country. NHA estimates 
that a total of 100,000 family units 
can be produced in this manner (in 
cluding use of dormitories and army 
barracks converted to family housing). 
Two recent developments are expected 
to increase the availability of such 
housing toward the 100,000 goal: 

1—Surplus Property Administrator 
Symington on December 5 authorized 
federal agencies to turn over all surplus 
housing without charge to state and 
local governments. This order in effect 
added surplus war housing constructed 
by the Army, Navy, and miscellaneous 
agencies to the pool of surplus struc 
tures that is maintained by FPHA, the 
official 
housing. 


disposal agency for surplus 
Most of the 5000 Quonset 
huts declared surplus by the Navy later 
in the month have been taken over by 
FPHA and will be made available to 
cities and universities for veterans. 
2—After adopting a resolution by 
Senator Mead to increase the Lanham 
Act authorization by $160 million, Con 
gress increased the deficiency appro 
priation to NHA to more than $19] 
million. These funds will be used to 
panelizing, shipping, 
and re-erecting surplus war housing for 


cover costs of 


occupancy by veterans under Title V 
of the Lanham Act; they can not be 
used for the construction of additional 
housing. 


Price Control for Housing 


Control of sales prices for all hous 
ing is one of the features of the Pat 
man bill (H. R. 4761), hearings on 
which began early in December before 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. To implement the third 
point of his program, the President 
recommended adoption of price con 
trol provisions such as those incorpor 
ated in the measure. NHA Adminis 
trator Blandford and Price Administra 
tor Bowles, appearing before the House 
Committee, gave full sgpport to the 
objectives of the Patman bill, but op 
posed the provision setting up a new 
agency to carry out those objectives. 
(The bill would create an Offce of 
Housing Stabilization with jurisdiction 
over price control and priorities.) Some 
observers feel that the appointment of 
Mayor Wyatt as Housing Expediter 
within the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion may lead to striking 
the provision for a new agency from 


the Patman bill. 
(For more Washington news on vet 
Washing 


erans’ housing, see page 9 
ton Summary.) 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

From all parts of the country there 
continue to come reports of increasing 
anxiety over the inability of veterans 
to find housing. The United States 
Conterence of Mayors, meeting in New 
York in December, recommended im 
mediate appropriation of $190 million 
to help make 


available where it is needed and, as a 


surplus war housing 


long-term measure, urged adoption of 
the Wagner - Ellender - Taft 
housing bill. City councils in many 


general 


cities have likewise adopted resolutions 
memorializing Congress to act. State 
legislatures in New York, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Colorado 
have been urged to hold special ses 
sions to push through emergency legis 
lation, and in California Governor 
Warren called a special session tor 
January 7, with veterans’ housing high 
on the list of “must” action. St. Louis 
and New York have set up emergency 
citizens’ committees on housing, fol 
lowing the suggestion made by NHA 
Administrator Blandford in November. 
In Los Angeles, the long-inactive Citi 
zens. Housing Council has been re 
activated. A Hartford area conference 
has been Connecticut, 
where the State Housing Authority 
has been making a survey of housing 


proposed in 


vacancies, 


Everywhere, citizens’ agencies and 
veterans’ groups (notably the American 
Veterans Committee) have joined with 
housing agencies in sponsoring mass 
meetings and drawing up programs for 
action. Such programs have generally 
called for action of the ty pe that the 
President has proposed. Other pro 
posals that have been made _ include 
suggestions to build more pretabric 
ated housing; commandeer vacant and 
underoccupied housing; house veterans 
in Liberty ships in coastal cities; con 
vert aircraft fuselages to dwelling units; 
remove rent control to stimulate new 
coristruction; convert single-family 
dwellings into two- and _ three-family 
houses. 

Everywhere it is being conceded that 
the problem is large and complicated 
and one tor which there can be no 
single satisfactory and productive solu 
tion. All the proposed answers have 
been necessarily makeshift and in local 
ities where concrete action has been 
taken, the number of accommodations 
provided does not approach the esti 
mated need. Typical are the steps 
taken in New York and Chicago. 


In New York, Army and _ Coast 
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Guard installations will be converted 
to provide some 3500 family units for 


veterans. State funds will pay the esti 
mated costs of conversion, with the 
Army and Navy expected to turn over 
to the state, free of charge, $50 million 
worth of buildings, materials, and sites. 
The first units will probably be ready 
for occupancy in February. To develop 
more than 43,000 additional emergency 
housing units within the next two 
years, Mayor O'Dwyer, approving the 
report of his emergency citizens’ hous 
ing committee, has announced that he 
will seek legislation to encourage con 
version of small dwellings and old-law 
tenements; obtain 5000 Quonset huts 
and 2000 units of temporary war hous 
ing; make beach housing available for 
year-round occupancy; provide addi 
tional public housing including “non 
subsidized” housing to rent for $10 per 
room per month; and utilize armories 
for single veterans. 

In Chicago, a municipal loan of $1 
million to the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority is paying for shipping and re- 
erecting 500 demountable houses leased 
trom FPHA and for preparing sites. 
The first two houses were occupied on 
Christmas Eve and the remaining ones 
are expected to be made available at 
the rate of about 20 per week. The 
Authority hopes to obtain another 7000 
demountable houses and 2500 trailers; 
it has already secured NHA approval 
for part of this program and the City 
Council has approved a second $1 mil- 
lion loan to cover some of the costs 
involved. In the meantime, the State 
Board of Housing has allotted $4,300, 
000 to the Chicago Housing Authority, 
under legislation adopted last spring, 
to acquire land for slum clearance and 
redevelopment. Three sites have al- 
ready been chosen, and veterans will 


be given occupancy preference in the 


redevelopment projects. Plans for con- 
struction and financing of the projects 
are still indefinite; it has not yet been 
determined whether they will be built 
by private enterprise, by the Chicago 
Housing Authority, or by a combina- 
tion of both. In any case, the problem 
of relocating the site occupants—some 
1350 families—will hold up site clear- 
ance, and the redevelopment is not 
expected to provide any new accom- 
modations for at least two years. 

To compile accurate information on 
Chicago's current housing needs, the 
Metropolitan Housing Council of Chi- 
cago has had local newspapers publish 
a housing questionnaire, asking all 
families without housing to return 
completed questionnaires—at once. Re- 
turns will be tabulated by the Council, 
to serve as the basis for policy de- 
termination. 
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General Housing Bill Hearings 


(Continued from page 5) 


lenders not to use mortgage insurance 
and thereby reduce measurably the 
volume of new construction, particu 
larly under the new formulas for the 


middle market, contained in this bill.” 


FPHA Commissioner Klutznick ce 
voted his testimony to endorsement ol 
the public housing provisions—both 
urban and rural—of the bill and of 
the provisions regarding disposition of 
federally-owned housing. As a supple 
ment to his statement, Mr. Klutznick 
submitted to the Committee a_ table 
showing that FPHA has received from 
local housing authorities applications 
for the construction of 360,099 urban 
dwellings and 141,743 farm dwellings, 
such applications covering three-year 
low-rent housing programs. This list 
of applications from more than 600 
urban and rural localities, he said, “‘is 
not being submitted as an indication 
of the full size of the program which 
local authorities will request under 
S. 1592, but simply as a record of the 
applications now on our shelf. 

“An additional public housing pro 
gram will be needed,” the Commis 
sioner said, “not only as a part of a 
comprehensive housing program to 
serve all income groups but also to en 
able housing to make its large con 
tribution to the maintenance of postwar 
full employment. 

“There are many who believe that 
the amount of the additional authoriza 
tion is inadequate. There are sufficient 
factors to support such a view. How 
ever, there are many uncertainties 1n 
our present economy which render it 
impossible to make any _ reasonable 
estimate of the amount of public hous 
ing to be ultimately needed or the 
rate at which it should be provided. 
In the light of these conditions, the 
proposed program, together with the 
provision for acceleration, is reasonable, 
though admittedly modest.” 


FHA Commissioner Foley and 
FHLBA Commissioner Fahey limited 
their testimony to consideration of 
those titles of the bill that deal with 
privately-financed middle-income hous 
ing. Although both officials supported 
the principles of the measure, they ex 
pressed doubt about various of its pro 
visions relating to middle-income hous- 
ing. Mr. Foley repeated Administrator 
Blandford’s objection to the builder's 
warranty proposal and warned that its 
inclusion would “simply mean _ that 
very many builders would refuse to 
construct their homes under the FHA 
plan, certainly at least during the pres- 


ent situation of ample loanable tunds, 
a condition likely to continue tor som 
years. | iy ae there were any means ot 
inducing the entire industry to ust 
some workable provision of this na 
ture.” he added, “I would be heartily 
in favor of it.” 

The FHA Commissioner aiso ques 
tioned the condition attached to FHA 
insured mortgages for middle-income 
housing, requiring a moratorium on 
principal or interest payments when the 
borrower is unable to meet such pay 
ments because ol unemployment or 
other misfortune beyond his control 
Unless that feature is changed to be 
permissive, rather than mandatory, he 
“would seriously curtail the 
FHA-insured mort 


gages as far as lenders are concerned.” 
With respect to 95 per cent loans at 


said, it 


acc eptability ot 


+ per cent interest for housing where 
the principal obligation is not more 
than $5000, Mr. Foley objected to (1) 
the 32-year amortization period and 
(2) the provision for 85 per cent loans 
to builders of this type of housing. “It 
must be evident,” he declared, “that a 
satisfactory answer to the problem of 
housing for the lower ranges of the 
middle market is not to be found by 
constant lengthening of mortgage terms 
by which to purchase an article in itself 
too costly. In the very low income 
groups it may be that allowing an 
entire lifetime to pay for a house is a 
better 
tunity 


solution than refusing oppor 
for home ownership. But it 
seems to me that the proper and only 
finally hopeful approach in the mass 
of this market is through reduction of 
the cost of the house.” 

The complete texts of all the other 
testimony presented before the Com 
mittee were not yet available as of 
the time the Journal went to press 
However, brief summaries of examples 
of the statements made in support of 
or opposition to S. 1592 are given be 
low. 


Bill Follows NAHO Program 


Speaking for NAHO, Executive Di 
rector Pomeroy declared that the bill 
is “directly in furtherance” of the As 
sociation’s objective of the ultimate 
provision ol adequate housing for all 
persons, and that “the methods it pro- 
vides are in conformity with the prin 
ciples which the Association believes 
are essential to the accomplishment ot 
that objective.” 

To the official NAHO support for 
S. 1592, Mr. Pomeroy added his per 
sonal admiration for the quality of the 
bill and recommended several provi 
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sions that he would like to see incor 
porated in it. He agreed with Admin 
istrator Blandford in seeing “compell 


ing reason tor a statutory assignment 
of the administration of the urban re 
development provisions of the bill to 
FPHA.” In addition, Mr. Pomeroy de 
clared he was “strongly convinced that, 
in order to make the public housing 
provisions of the bill operative, the 
per-room cost limitations, normally 
sound and desirable, should be subject 
to carefully safeguarded adjusiment in 
the event of abnormal price conditions 
that would prevent the construction of 
needed public housing at costs not 
greater than those of comparable pri 
vate construction in the locality.” 

The NAHO Director described as 
“legislatively economically 
indefensible, and socially undesirable” 
the bill’s 20 per cent “gap” provision. 


unsound, 


“The contention that a gap is necessary 
in order to avoid ‘sterilizing’ the lower 
segment of the legitimate private hous- 
ing market against the operation of 
private capital because of the prox 
imity of public housing—economically 
speaking—loses much of its signifi- 
cance.” he added, “when it is remem 
bered that in this area of operation .. . 
private capital will operate with little 
risk; the aids proposed in the bill will 
provide virtual guarantees. . . . The re- 
quirement of a gap would impair the 
realization of one of the benefits of 
public housing—that of providing good 
customers for private housing as the 
economic condition of families im 
proves—customers who have had an 
incentive for better property mainte- 
nance and better housekeeping, and 
who have been habituated to prompt 
payment of rent. Increasingly, local 
housing authorities are ‘graduating’ 
their tenants into private housing. I 
submit that such graduation can take 
place across a line, but not over a gap.” 


New York Authority Proposes Changes 

Opposition to the per-room cost lim 
itation and to the 20 per cent gap was 
also expressed by Edmond B. Butler, 
Chairman of the New York City Hous 
ing Authority. In a statement strongly 
supporting the bill, Mr. Butler offered 
six amendments that the Authority 
believes “will make it more adequate 
to perform its gigantic tasks.” The 
remaining four amendments included 
proposals (1) to increase the size of the 
public housing program, (2) to provide 
for “unsubsidized” public housing to 
accommodate those families whose in- 
comes are too high for subsidized low 
rent housing and too low for privately 
built housing, and the following: 

(3) Excess income from public hous- 
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ing developments should be used for re- 
ducing the debt instead of the annual 
subsidy. This plan would accelerate 
the retirement of the debt and _ place 
the housing on a self-sufficient basis 
much sooner, Mr. Butler explained. 

(4) The limitation at 500,000 of the 
total number of public housing units 
authorized under S. 1592 should be re 
moved. “It would be unwise and bad 
policy,” Mr. Butler said, “to place a 
maximum dwelling unit limitation 
upon the national public housing pro- 
gram, especially since this maximum is 
a figure which is so far below the ad 
mitted need. We think that it is worth 
making a point that if local authorities 
are able, within the funds allocated to 
them under the provisions of this bill, 
to construct a greater number of dwell- 
ing units than previously estimated, the 
localities in which they operate should 
get the benefit of this increase.” 

Support for “unsubsidized” public 
housing to rent for $10 per room per 
month was also given by New York’s 
Mayor O'Dwyer. This proposal was 
included by the Mayor, just before he 
took office, in letters to Senators Wag- 
ner, Ellender, and Taft, in which he 
made further recommendations for 
broadening the private housing aids 
of S. 1592. 


Housing Associations Approve Bill 

Approval of S. 1592 as “one of the 
most timely and far-reaching social 
measures ever presented to Congress” 
was expressed by Bleecker Marquette, 
representing the National Council of 
Housing Associations and the Ohio 
Housing Council. Suggesting two 
changes in the bill, Mr. Marquette ob 
jected first to the provision for a 20 per 
cent gap. “A comprehensive program 
for the nation should aim to meet the 
needs of all the families—not preclude 
one-fifth of our people,” he said. 

Mr. Marquette’s second suggestion 
was elimination of the requirement that 
eligibility for public housing must be 
limited to families living in substandard 
housing. Instead, he recommended 
that eligibility should be open to low 
income families who pay too large a 
percentage of their income for rent 
even though they are living in standard 
housing. “Intelligent parents in the un- 
skilled wage earner group,” he pointed 
out, “know perfectly well what slums 
do to their children. They know it so 
well that in order to take their children 
out of slums into decent homes, some 
of them pay too much of their income 
for rent—sometimes from 30 to 50 per 
cent. That means that the family cuts 
down dangerously on other necessities, 
especially on food.” 





Chamber of Commerce Opposition 


Typical of the testimony opposing 
S. 1592 was the statement made by 
I.. Douglas Meredith on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. “While S. 1592 contains numer- 
ous points ol merit,” he concluded, 
“the housing situation in America 1s 
not so grave that it calls for omnibus 
treatment with government entering 
the housing field on a basis and to an 
extent it has never entered this field 
before.” Mr. Meredith cited recent 
Census figures to show that four-fifths 
of the population are well-housed, and 
added that “it is difficult for many of 
us to see anything in the so-called hous 
ing problem which can not be cared 
for by private enterprise and_ private 
production... .” 

Objecting to a permanent National 
Housing Agency, Mr. Meredith said 
that “Congress should restore at once 
the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to their previous positions of 
influence, leadership, and responsibility 
in the Federal Loan Agency.” Pro- 
posals to improve the operations of 
these agencies, he continued, “should 
be considered entirely apart from the 
attempted objectives of S. 1592 to use 
both private and public lending agen- 
cies, and also government subsidies 
for the purpose of providing new 
homes for families of all income 
groups. 

“The states and cities are in better 
financial position than they have been 
in years to assume the costs of local 
improvements,” Mr. Meredith said, and 
for this reason, they, and not the fed- 
eral government, should be encouraged 
to take the initiative and assume the 
costs of urban redevelopment. 

Calling the federal expenditures visu- 
alized by the bill “untimely and in- 
flationary,” Mr. Meredith pointed out 
that most of these expenditures “are 
for public housing and related slum 
clearance with the objective of provid- 
ing housing for low-income groups at 
prices they can afford to pay... . Thus 
housing becomes a social goal, regard 
less of the ability of a project to sustain 
itself economically, and the occupants 
become quasi-wards of government. 
Builders, landlords, home owners, and 


investors naturally 


wonder whether 
housing has entered an era in which 
its otherwise bright future is to be 
obscured by the threat of government 
competition and the threat of ultimate 
government ownership and control of 
all housing.” 
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AT RIGHT— 
Trailers for Veterans 


Thousands of veterans attend- 
ing universities throughout the 
country are living in trailers 
such as the one pictured here. 
This standard size trailer was 
part of a trailer camp operated 
by the Housing Authority of 
the City of Corpus Christi. Each 
such unit can house as many as 
four persons and is equipped 
with a stove, space heater, 
built-in cabinets, icebox, fold- 
ing table and chairs, and two 
studio couches. Over 30,000 
trailers were in use at the 
height of the war program, and 
as they are declared surplus, 
they are being made available 
for veterans’ housing. 


This display was part of a neighborhood planning exhibition sponsored last year by 
the Citizens’ Planning Council of Greater San Jose, California. 
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BELOW— 
Permanent Homes 
for Veterans 


The federal government should 
have no difficulty in selling 
these attractive permanent war 
dwellings at Westfield Heights, 
Connecticut, to private pur- 
chasers. The houses were built 
with Lanham Act funds in 
1942 and are managed by the 
Housing Authority of the Town 
of Wethersfield. The Authority 
has recommended that as soon 
as conditions permit, the houses 
should be sold, with perference 
to veterans. (See page 11.) 
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HOUSTON— 
“Public Relations Jackpot’’ 

“Citizens of Houston have been get- 
ting a left-right to the chin during the 
past few months on the matter of 
slums and their clearance,” writes Ervin 
W. Blum, Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Houston. “The opening gun was a 
session on slum clearance by the Civic 
Improvements Commission of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. . . . Then the 
City Planning Commission took cog- 
nizance of the importance of blighted 
areas in the overall city planning pic- 
ture and, in October, ordered maps and 
charts on the extent of the need. Timed 
with this, the leading local papers ran 
a series of illustrated stories on slum 
conditions. . . . Next, the Health De- 
partment began a house-to-house sur- 
vey of the nature of the substandard 
conditions and their influence on health 
and health costs.” 

The culmination of this series of 
activities was an all-day conference on 
slum clearance in Houston, conducted 
by the Harris County Chapter of the 
Texas Social Welfare Association as 
part of its annual meeting in November. 
Mr. Blum, an active participant in the 
conference, reports that “the city man- 
ager opened the session with a discus- 
sion of the cost of slums to Mr. Citizen. 
He quoted elaborately from the reports 
and figures of the Houston Authority, 
discussed tax payments, commended 
the Authority for the work it has done, 
and urged an expanded program. A 
representative of the National Urban 
League spoke of the findings of their 
survey and of the critical need of 
housing for Negroes in Houston. The 
Authority then showed moving pictures 
of some of the worst blighted areas, 
under the title ‘Visitors, Keep Out.’” 

Mr. Blum told the group of the Au- 
thority’s functions and postwar plans, 
and pointed out the redevelopment fea- 
tures of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 
At the afternoon session, Joseph P. 
Tufts, Regional Representative of the 
Office of the Administrator, NHA, out- 
lined government’s part in clearing 
slums, and the President of the Houston 
Home Builders Association discussed 
the role of the private builder. Later, 
four round tables were held concur- 
rently, with Mr. Blum leading the dis- 


cussion on Administrative Policies in 
Public Housing. At the final session 
of the conference, a psychiatrist gave a 
talk on the effects of slum living on 
the family. 

“As a direct outcome of this meet- 
ing,” Mr. Blum reports, “the Welfare 
Association was asked to be represented 
on a city committee to review munici- 
pal controls and to set up safeguards 
against the development of future 
slums.” Now that the community is 
keenly interested and needs only to 
understand the problems to see that 
adequate steps are taken, Mr. Blum 
concludes that “the time is ripe for a 
full-ledged public relations program.” 


LOS ANGELES— 
Comparison of Neighborhoods 

A blighted neighborhood (Boyle 
Heights) in Los Angeles is compared 
with a good area of the city (West 
Adams) in a study recently completed 
by the Los Angeles City Planning 
Commission. Bases for the comparison 
are: (1) population statistics as of the 
1940 census; (2) incidence of signifi- 
cant services rendered to both areas by 
the city fire, police, and health depart- 
ments; and (3) city expenditures and 
income for both areas. In selecting the 
areas for study, the Commission chose 
a blighted neighborhood that is “by no 
means the worst area in the city” and 
a good neighborhood “where the in- 
come and living habits are not exag- 
geratedly different from those in the 
blighted area.” 

From a breakdown of figures in the 
three fields of comparison, the Com- 
mission concludes that the blighted 
area is subsidized by the rest of the 
city. Further, the Commission reports, 
if the various city departments were 
not operating on restricted budgets, 
“they would be spending not twice but 
four or five times as much in the 
blighted area as in the good area. And 
indeed, if these conditions are not 
taken care of, . . . the additional costs 
to the city will rapidly increase as 
blight spreads and becomes more 
acute.” Municipal expenditures in the 
blighted area, the survey reveals, are 
about 33 per cent higher than those in 
the good area, while taxes received are 
only 38 per cent of the amount col- 
lected in the good area. 





In general, the figures indicate an 
association of conditions that would be 
expected from a comparison of this 
type, i.e. the blighted area has a higher 
incidence of tuberculosis and other 
communicable diseases, juvenile delin 


quency, police arrests, fires, and false 
alarms. 


CLEVELAND— 
Union-Sponsored Cooperatives 

Good neighborhood planning in 
Cleveland is the goal of two cooperative 
housing corporations now being organ- 
ized by District 54 of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL). The 
co-ops this year plan to build two hous- 
ing developments, aggregating 375 
units. Membership shares will sell for 
$50 and will be applied against the 
down payment of a house. The de- 
velopments will be financed through 
usual channels, each member to own 
his own home and to be liable only for 
his own mortgage. Because of the large 
volume of mortgages that will be han- 
dled together, the union hopes to ob- 
tain better-than-usual borrowing terms. 
In addition, co-operative buying is ex- 
pected to result in reduced costs of 
building materials and equipment. 

Already designed by architect Joseph 
Ceruti, the houses will have one to two 
stories and will range in price from 
$6500 to $8000. Backers of the develop- 
ments favor the use of cul-de-sac streets, 
the pooling of land for community- 
owned recreation areas, the addition of 
neighborhood shopping centers run on 
a co-op basis. Later plans call for a 
community center, nursery school, and 
health: clinic. 


MOBILE— 
Housing Market Analysis 

Analysis of the housing market in 
Mobile, Alabama—the first completed 
survey of its kind in this country— 
indicates that the immediate supply of 
permanent housing in the community 
is adequate to meet the needs of re- 
turning veterans. Results of the dem- 
onstration study, which was sponsored 
by the Mobile Planning Commission, 
were announced last month jointly by 
the Commission and the Region IV 
Office of the Administrator, NHA. 
NHA’s Housing Market Service had 
prepared the techniques for the study, 
and various local groups participated in 
the work. 

Disposition of a surplus of perma- 
nent war housing in two districts of 
the metropolitan area constitutes the 
chief postwar housing problem, the 
study reveals. Removal of 3864 tempo- 
rary war dwellings is assumed (nearly 
all are vacant now). Approximately 
800 permanent war dwellings — both 
publicly- and privately-financed— were 
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vacant as of October. 

The analysis points to the need for 
establishing minimum housing stand 
ards in the area, both to eliminate occu- 
pancy of substandard housing and to 
prevent further substandard construc- 
tion. A “good part” of the existing 
housing supply was found to be below 
any reasonable standard, and although 
some of it can be saved by repairs, at 
least 2000 units are beyond rehabilita- 
tion and should be removed. Despite 
the expected surplus of housing in two 
sections of the area, a demand for some 
new construction is indicated—princi 
pally for owner-occupied houses cost 
ing over $6000. This demand is over 
and above any replacement need. 

In no sense a “housing program” for 
Mobile, the analysis was undertaken as 
a means of furthering the orderly 
transition from a war to a peacetime 
economy as it relates to housing. Be- 
cause the situation and prospects can 
change substantially within a year or 
two, NHA has warned that housing 
market analysis must be “regarded and 
planned for as a continuing responsi- 
bility of the community. Housing data 
and pertinent trends in the factors that 
affect the local housing market should 
be kept up-to-date and re-evaluated at 
least annually to supply a current 
factual basis for housing action.” 


BOSTON— 
Unique Project Design 

The unique plan of Boston’s first 
postwar housing project is designed to 
accommodate large, as well as average- 
size families, without over-crowding. 
According to John Carroll, Chairman 
of the Boston Housing Authority, “Bos- 
ton is the first city in the country to 
build a low-rent housing project based 
upon an accurate pre-appraisal of the 
sizes of families.” The Authority ex- 
pects to begin construction of the 504- 
family South End development within 
the next month or so. (See cover pic- 
ture. ) 

Patterned after a circus tent, the new 
development will consist of a thirteen- 
story elevator building in the center of 
the community, with an outer fringe of 
two-story single-family dwellings. The 
central building will contain three-room 
apartments for small families; larger 
families will be housed in the single 
houses, which will have as many as 
seven rooms each. Open spaces and 
play areas around the two-story houses 
will prevent congestion and afford lib- 
eral recreational facilities. Roof-top rec- 
reational areas for adults will be pro- 
vided in the central building. 

The development of the South End 
site plan was three years in the making. 
When the project was originally de- 
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President Truman Calls for Five 
Million Homes—Now 

“We urgently need about five million 
additional President 


Truman declared in a radio address to 


homes now,” 


the nation on January 3. 
emergency 


Calling for 
alleviate the 
housing shortage, the President pointed 
out that this figure does not include 


methods to 


replacement of millions of existing sub 
standard dwellings throughout the 
country. 

“We must utilize the same imagina- 
tion, the same determination that back 
in 1941 enabled us to raise our sights 
to overcome the 
military 


Nazi and Japanese 
might,” the President 
“With that imagination and determi 


said, 


nation, we can mobilize our resources 
here at home to produce the housing 
We require. . 

“The government is determined to 
give private enterprise every encourage 
ment and assistance to see that the 
houses are produced —and_ produced 
fast. Where private enterprise is un 
able to provide the necessary housing, 
it becomes the responsibility of the gov 


signed, the plan called for four-story 
walk-up buildings. War 
needs, however, deferred construction, 
and by the time the project was reac- 
tivated last spring, adoption of a new 
fire safety ordinance in the city neces- 
sitated many changes in the project 
plan. A new layout was drawn, pro 
viding for three-story buildings, but the 


apartment 


excessive land costs involved in such 
a plan would have increased the unit 
costs $700 above the federal maximum. 
In the final plan, which was drafted by 
architect Harold Kellogg ot 
economies associated with greater build 


3oston, 


ing height are combined with a mini 
mum land coverage (only 26 per cent). 
Thus “the appearance of a great build 
ing mass” is avoided. 

Explaining the Authority's decision 
to devote ten per cent of the project to 
six- and seven-room units, Chairman 
Carroll said: 

“Families will grow, and if they are 
confined to three and four rooms, they 
will continue to live in these inadequate 
accommodations after they have out- 
grown them. All of which adds up to 
too many people within the limited 
perimeter of a given project. . . . Our 
new project will meet this problem. 
As fast as families move out of the 
larger units, the growing families in the 
central building can be transferred to 
the outer sections.” 


a gna 


ernment to do so. But it is primarily a 
job for private enterprise to do—a job 
which is a challenge as stimulating as 


any goal we set during the war.” 


Wartime Production Techniques 
Proposed for Building Vet's Housing 

Senators Mitchell (Washington) and 
Kilgore (West Virginia) on Decem 
ber 21 introduced S. 1729, a bill to pro 
vide low-cost prefabricated housing for 
veterans through use of surplus plants 
and new types of materials. “This 
bill,” Senator Mitchell told the Senate, 
“is not intended as a substitute for 
other plans or pending legislation. It 
will not divert or absorb materials, 
labor, or facilities required by these 
plans. Instead, it places primary em 
phasis on the utilization of surplus 
plants and facilities and on the use or 
adaptation of materials not customarily 
employed to any marked extent in 
house construction. . . . It proposes to 
apply to these resources the mass pro 
duction tggniques and skills acquired 
in wartime industrial output.” 

S. 1729 would authorize the Surplus 
Property Administrator to sell or lease 
tederally-owned plants to private manu 
facturers for use in producing housing 
with new materials or in manufactur 
ing new materials for home construc 
tion. NHA would act as a centralized 
purchasing agency for built 
under this program, to resell the houses 
to local agencies (nonproht organiza 


houses 


tions, schools, cooperatives, State ofr 
local public bodies) for sale or lease to 
veterans. The maximum cost of any 
housing thus made available could not 
exceed $5000. In addition, NHA would 
be authorized to make loans in the 
amount of $500 million to local agencies 
to finance their purchase of housing. 
To encourage the use of new types of 
building materials — aluminum, mag 
nesium, other light metals, plastics, ply 


the bill provides for NHA aid 


to manufacturers, in the form of tech 


woods 


nical research and assistance. 


GI Bill Amendment Approved 

President Truman on December 28 
approved H.R. 3749, which became 
Public Law 368, extensively revising 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944. Differing markedly 


original House-approved 


from the 
Rankin bill 
(see August Journal, page 143), the 
new law rewrites the loan provisions of 
the 1944 law, making the 


changes: 


following 


1—Extends to ten years after the war 
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the time within which a veteran may 
apply for a guaranteed loan. 

2—Raises to $4000 the maximum 
amount guaranteed on home loans; 
however, the guaranty is still limited 
to 50 per cent of the loan. 

3—Increases the amortization period 
for home loans to 25 years; for farm 
loans to 40 years. 

4—Provides for automatic guaranty 
by the Veterans’ Administration of any 
loan made in accordance with the terms 
of the law. An honorable discharge 
shall be a veteran’s certificate of eligi 
bility to apply for a loan. (If a veteran 
has no discharge certificate, he still has 
to apply to VA for certification of 
eligibility.) 

5—Requires that the purchase price 
of property must not exceed the “rea 
sonable value” of property, as deter 
mined by VA appraisal. (The 1944 law 
specified “reasonable normal value” 
and the House bill would have elimi 
nated entirely the requirement for VA 
appraisal. ) 


National Housing Policy Bill 
Introduced in the House 

A bill to establish national housing 
policy along the lines proposed in the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill gyyas intro- 
duced in the House on December 4 by 
Representative Patterson of California. 
The bill has been referred to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, but 
no further action has been taken on it. 
It is expected that House hearings will 
be held on the Senate bill early in the 
spring after the bill will have come up 
for a vote in the Senate. (For details 
on Senate hearings, see page 3 of this 
issue. ) 


Research Conference 
Held at University 
of Wisconsin 


Meeting at the University of Wis- 
consin on December 14 and 15 in a 
Conference on Social and Economic 
Research in Housing, some twenty-five 
representatives of housing associations, 
government, universities, and finance 
and research institutions agreed that a 
clearing house for research activities is 
necessary to stimulate and coordinate 
housing research. The Conference rec- 
ommended application to the Social Sci 
ence Research Council to set up a com- 
mittee with a clearing-house function, 
ie., to serve as a channel through which 
agencies can indicate their research 
needs; to disseminate research findings; 
and to demonstrate the usefulness of 
those findings to organizations that 
might be encouraged to undertake or 
finance additional research. (In the 
field of public administration research, 





Annual Reports Look to Future 





Annual reports recently received from 
local housing authorities over the coun- 
try indicate that their officials are tak- 
ing a deep interest in what local au- 
thorities can do to relieve the current 
housing shortage, to redevelop their 
cities, and to reach the goal of a decent 
home for every family. 


DETROIT 

Emphatic expression of these inter 
ests is found in the Tenth Annual Re 
port of the Detroit Housing Commis 
sion, as follows: 

“As the war housing program is 
drawing to a close, it becomes time to 
take stock and lay plans. Looking 
ahead to a better world to live in, the 
field of housing was never more em- 
phatically a must, not merely to build 
more houses in a haphazard manner 
for those who can afford te buy them, 
but to bring an attractive community 
of homes within the reach of our low 
income population, and to eliminate 


such a committee has been operating 
successfully for some years under the 
sponsorship of the Council.) 


Professor Ratcliff Called Meeting 

The Conference met at the invitation 
of Richard U. Ratcliff, Associate Pro 
fessor of Land Economics at the Uni 
versity. Before considering the main 
purpose of the meeting—the future of 
housing research —the conferees dis- 
cussed the plans and policies of the 
organizations currently engaged in such 
research. Problems that require further 
exploration had been listed as sug- 
gested research topics at a pre-confer 
ence meeting of a small group. In 
cluded in this list were such topics as 
the “filtering-down” process whereby 
second-hand housing is supposed to be 
made available to lower-income fami- 
lies; consumption economics—determi- 
nation of the amount that families in 
given income categories pay for rent; 
urban growth and structure. 

Assistant Director Dorothy Gazzolo 
represented NAHO at the Conference. 
Other participants included: govern- 
ment— Lawrence Bloomberg, Howard 
G. Brunsman, Leo Grebler, Shirley 
Hart, Gordon E. Howard, J. Bion 
Philipson, F. C. Roberts Jr., Raymond 
C. Smith; unofficial housing and re- 
search groups— Henry M. Propper, 
Donald S. Thompson, Harry Atkinson; 
finance—Don Dailey, Herman O. Wal- 
ther; universities—Professor Ratcliff, 
John M. Gaus, Pearce H. Leipziger, 
Svend Riemer, Arthur M. Weimer. 


the large sections of blighted and slum 
property, which left alone, are gradu- 
ally spreading and decaying. 


“The scope and nature of the post- 
war housing job is such that it can not 
be accomplished without the co-opera- 
tion of citizen groups, housing and 
planning groups, government agencies, 
building associations, and corporations. 
... The Detroit Housing Commission 
is concerned with the elimination of 
all the slums through the co-operation 
of both private and public housing, and 
has been working with private inter- 
ests on a plan to successfully effect re- 
development of areas in Detroit's 
blighted sections. The plan is being 
developed in co-operation with the 
Construction Industrial Council, con- 
sisting of local architects, bankers, real 
estate firms, and builders.” 

A site plan of the proposed rede- 
velopment area is also included in the 
report, as are tables and other material 
reflecting Detroit's growing housing 
need. Other plans of the Commission 
call for construction of 2440 units of 
deferred low-rent housing for which 
approval has already been obtainvd, 
and for 6000 additional units during 
the next three years if federal funds be- 
come available. But the sections on 
future plans are only part of the Com- 
mission’s well-documented and_ illus- 
trated review of 1944 operations. Be- 
ginning with a brief summary of the 
year’s happenings, the report goes on to 
describe in detail community living at 
the twenty developments operated by 
the Commission. 


MEMPHIS, HOUSTON 

Reports of the Memphis Housing 
Authority and the Housing Authority 
of the City of Houston relate urban 
redevelopment even more closely to 
local authority operations. In Tennes- 
see, the urban redevelopment law 
permits local authorities to assemble 
land for private redevelopment, and 
in Texas a test case is pending to de- 
termine whether authorities have such 
power without the necessity for addi- 
tional legislation. Cooperation with 
private housing interests is not new in 
Memphis, Executive Director J. A. 
Fowler having served during the war 
as Chairman of the Mayor’s Emergency 
Housing Committee. His help in ob- 
taining the necessary priorities and 
allocations for private builders is 
described in “Housing in Memphis,” 
the <Authority’s 1944-1945 report. 
Authority Chairman Edward F. Barry 
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is also Chairman of the Memphis 
Urban Redevelopment Association, a 
group that is considering ways and 
means of utilizing the state redevelop 
ment law. 

In addition to the discussion of 
urban redevelopment in Houston, 
“Houston’s Front Yard” reviews the 
Authority’s 2400-family program and 
contains pictures, tables, charts, and 
letters all pointing to the close rela 
tionships between housing and health, 
and housing and delinquency. 


GARY 

Similarly, The Housing Authority of 
the City of Gary has devoted much of 
its latest report to consideration of the 
social values of good housing, with 
particular emphasis on educational 
achievements of rehoused pupils and 
on reduced fire alarms and crime rates 
in the rebuilt area. 


BOSTON 

The 1944-45 report of the Boston 
Housing Authority, entitled “In Which 
We Live,” is an effectively presented 
publication, showing on every double- 
spread page, contrasting pictures of 
slums and of Authority homes. The 
Boston report, too, stresses the need for 
urban redevelopment and points out 
that unless reconstruction is begun 
soon, the “city’s physical structure will 
continue to decay and its population 
will continue to dwindle.” To prevent 
any further exodus of finance and fami- 
lies from the city, the report says that 
“public housing must continue to help 
perform this vital task or it will not 
be done at all.” Referring to the Au- 
thority’s current operating program, 
other sections of the report deal with 
finances; maintenance, particularly ten- 
ant maintenance; community services; 
and the special problems of housing in 
wartime. ‘ 


RALEIGH AND WILMINGTON, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Although the latest reports for the 
Housing Authorities of Raleigh and 
Wilmington, North Carolina, are simi- 
lar in appearance (both were attrac- 
tively designed by Alexander L. Crosby 
and Carol S. Simon), the situations 
presented by the reports are quite 
different. 

Wilmington’s problems are compli- 
cated by a large inmigrant war work- 
er population (78 per cent of a 
selected group of inmigrant tenants 
have indicated their desire to remain 
in the community). Over 5000 units 
of war housing were built to accommo- 
date them (in addition to 462 units 
of low-rent housing). The Authority 
hopes to purchase one permanent war 
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development tor use as low-rent hous 
ing, and has recommended sale of a 
second to private How 
ever, utilizing permanent war housing, 
as the report points out, will not solve 
the city’s slum problem 


owners. 


a problem 
that calls for “broad, integrated plan 
ning” under which “private real estate 
operators will have an opportunity to 
build for middle-income families whose 
earnings are above the limits set by 
the Authority for admission to low-rent 
dwellings.” 

Raleigh has filed a “postwar shelf” 
application for construction of 600 
dwellings during the next three years 

more than doubling its present pro 
gram. Although this amount would 
meet only a small portion of the pre 
sent need, “the Authority does not 
wish to move too fast. It is hoped that 
private enterprise may serve somewhat 
lower income levels by finding ways to 
cut the costs of construction, hnancing, 
and land assembly.” 


THREE CONNECTICUT CITIES 

Housing authority 
three Connecticut cities 
Hartford, and Wethersfield 
the housing shortage and plans for dis 
posing of war housing. In “A Review 
and a Forecast,” the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Bridgeport calls on 
local industry to join forces with the 
Authority to work out a housing pro- 
gram consistent with the projected in 
dustrial development of the area. “The 
Authority idealistically does not favor 
low-rent housing,” the report adds. “It 
would be well indeed if industry met 
the challenge and provided the worker 
with a sufficient take-home wage 
which would enable him to finance his 
own home.” 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Hartford devotes part of its report 


reports trom 
Bridge port, 


also cover 


to consideration of design changes that 
would make for greater livability in 
any future housing it may build. The 
principal improvements would provide 
additional play space for small chil- 
dren; increase the size of living rooms; 
and expand the storage space in all 
units. However, the pictures of Au- 
thority developments that are included 
in the report are so attractive that it 
might almost seem that there is no 
room for further improvement. 

The Housing Authority of the Town 
of Wethersfield is unusual in that it 
does not believe that subsidized hous- 
ing is necessary in that community 
(7500 population according to the 1940 
census). The Authority’s chief interest, 
therefore, is in the orderly disposition 
of its 400 permanent war dwellings, 
preferably by sale to veterans. (See pic- 
ture, page 7.) 


WHAT ABOUT— 
Building Costs, 
Materials, Labor? 





The volume of construction that we 
can expect during the coming year, 
FHA Foley has ob 


served, “is limited not by credit terms 


Commissioner 


or mortgage financing plans available 
to builders or to purchasers, but rather 
by the availability of materials and of 
labor.” 

Just what is the building materials 
supply situation? What is holding up 
production of materials and when can 
adequate supplies be expected? And 
how soon can a sufficient number of 
construction workers be trained to put 
up the houses in the coming building 
boom? 

Conflicting statements as to the avail 
ability of materials are being made and 
quoted these days with equal authority 
One “authentic news source” revealed 
that by the first of the year, production 
of many materials would be sufficient 
to take care of current needs, with new 
construction able to go ahead rapidly 
in April. Another source, however, 
warns that it will take months to get 
the materials and labor necessary for 
a building program of any size. And 
according to Alfred Schindler, Under 
secretary of Commerce, it will not be 
until early fall that materials will be 
available to meet all building demands. 
\ “reasonably fair supply” of materials, 
he predicts, should be available by sum 
mcr, 

Local Authority Experience 

The only experience with current 
costs and shortages that is available to 
NAHO concerns the building activities 
of local housing authorities. The Chi 
cago Housing Authority has recently 
made a special appeal for additional 
bricklayers and carpenters to complete 
Wentworth Gardens, a low-rent project 
originally programmed to house war 
workers. Because of the delay in brick 
work, the Gardens will not be ready 
for occupancy in January, as previously 
scheduled. 

Increased building costs have blocked 
local authority plans to reactivate de 
ferred low-rent projects. The bids re 
ceived for construction of a 100-unit 
project in South Bend were so high as 
to prevent the work from going ahead 
under federal statutory limits. The De 
troit Housing Commission received no 
bids at all for its proposed develop 
ment, while the New York City Hous 
ing Authority has accepted “with re- 
luctance” a bid for the construction 
of the foundations only for John Love 
joy Elliott Houses, a municipally- 
financed 608-family project. The nine- 
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teen bids received for the job ranged 
from $208,300 to $330,000 and, in ac 
cepting the lowest offer, Chairman Ed- 
mond B. Butler said: “It is a high price 
to pay for the work involved. But we 
have an acute housing shortage to face 
and we can not afford to delay con 
struction further.” The groundbreak 
ing ceremony for the Houses took place 
late in December. 

In replanning its deferred South End 
project (see cover), the Boston Hous 
ing Authority has allowed for a 35 per 
cent increase in costs over the 194] 
level. Bids were to be sought early in 
the new year so that construction can 
start at the earliest possible tme. “It 
bid prices indicate that the Authority 
has gauged the construction cost in 
creases correctly,’ writes acting Execu 
tive Director Jeremiah T. Sullivan, “the 
development can proceed as planned; 
otherwise revisions will have to be 
made. Plans and specifications have 
been examined with extreme thorough 
ness in an effort to keep costs low but 
yet retain desired amenities. . . . Bids 
will be arranged for taking of alter 
nates where acceptance of such al 
ternates seems advisable. This would 
allow construction within legal limits, 
which acceptance of base bids would 
not allow. The Authority is very op 
timistic that bids will allow develop 
ment within legal limits, but realizes 
that no amount of clairvoyance. 
on costs is worth anything compared 
to the cold calculated bids of a con 
tractor who guarantees to risk his 
money to build the job.” 


FPHA Policy 

FPHA will not lower construction 
standards in order to reduce costs. 
Rather, it is asking those authorities 
that can still keep within the statutory 
limits to reduce the number of units per 
project. In some cases, where the land 
has already been purchased and_ the 
plans prepared, FPHA will be willing 
to increase the allotments. Funds fo: 
such increases will be obtained by can 
cellation of those deferred projects that 
can not possibly be built in the near 
future. 


British Experience 

In Great Britain, bids received by 
a rural district council (comparable to 
a rural housing authority in this coun 
try) for the construction of six-family 
“parlour-type” houses were stated by a 
member of the council to be “abso 
lutely ridiculous.” The bids ranged 
from approximately £1400 ($5600) to 
£1560 ($6240) per house. Prewar 
prices for similar houses built by local 
authorities ranged from a high of 
£1200 in 1920 to a low of £300 in 
1935 
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Realities of Urban Redevelopment”. 
ELIZABETH WOOD 


Executive Secretary 


Chicago Housing Authorit 


“slum-clearance” and 
“urban redevelopment’ are heard 


The phrases 


everywhere these days. They represent 
the beginning of a public demand for 
social betterment. They also represent 
a recognition of the imminent death of 
large cities and, finally, a recognition 
of a need for new areas in which the 
business of residential construction can 
operate. To you gentlemen in the field 
of public works, they represent an im 
pending upheaval of a large piece of 
your business and your properties, 
equivalent at least to an earthquake or 
a major bombing. You are, therefore, 
entitled to know what are the realities 
covered by these phrases. 


Realities of the Slums 


Public housers like myself have had 
the advantage of practically all the ex 
perience that exists in this business of 
slum clearance and urban redevelop 
ment. We are, therefore, in a position 
to list these realities and make them 
clear to all the participants in the 
movement in order to see that this ex- 
perience directs the movement. These 
realities constitute two mayor difficulties 
to the movement—a formidable cost 
difficulty and a time difficulty. Plan- 
ning for urban redevelopment must 
take them into account. 

(a) The fact of physical decay is 
the first reality of the slum area. This 
has seemed to be the simplest of the 
obstacles; in fact, no obstacle at all. 
But actually, local authorities have 
learned that building on slum land is a 
clostly process. 

Frequently slum land is at a low 
level; it is filled with old foundations. 
New foundations must be built to span 
old basements, with the result that they 
must be very deep and are expensive. 
We have had once to consider building 
a 40-foot caisson under two-story row- 
houses in order to span an old gas pit. 
We didn’t build across it. The land 
used in grading is a composite of old 
bricks and stones, the rubble from torn 
down buildings and all sorts of waste 
material; when a few inches of top soil 
has been laid upon it, it provides the 
most unnutritious base for trees. 


*A speech made on November 5, 1945 be- 
fore the annual conference of the American 
Public Works Association. It has been reprinted 
by APWksA as its Bulletin No. 3. Copies may 
be obtained for 25c each by addressing orders 
to American Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Illinois. 


People have said that one of the econ- 
omies of slum rebuilding is the econ 
omy ot using existing utilities. This is 
the most fallacious belief according to 
our experience. Water lines are fre- 
quently inadequate in capacity; sewer 
pipe is fragile, old, and at the wrong 
level. The disturbed ground causes 
breaks in both. We tried to make use 
of existing utilities and were thereby 
tied to the old bad land pattern, and 
the result was a new bad land pattern. 
This was followed up by so many 
breaks in the connecting sewers due to 
the settling of the land, that we will be 
forced to dig up the ground and re- 
place almost all the sewers. Our con- 
clusion is that urban redevelopment re 
quires extensive new 
utilities. 

(b) Traffic and Transit. Slum land 
is bad land to redesign into good land 
patterns. 


underground 


Slum areas of every city are ribboned 
with streets, practically all of them 
heavily used by trafic. They are rib 
boned by streetcars, crossed by elevators, 
traversed by heavy truck routes. The 
sheer volume of this traffic — both 
freight and passenger —is one of the 
most difficult realities to face in re- 
planning the slums. 

(c) High Land Cost. Our experi- 
ence has shown that no matter how 
aged the buildings or how great the 
physical decay, slum land is expensive 
to buy if it has any buildings on it 
at all. 


It is in multiple ownership, which 
means that land acquisition can not 
take place without exercise of police 
powers. 

The occupied buildings are profitable 
businesses to their owners, particularly 
during this era of an acute housing 
shortage. One pays for the buildings, 
therefore, not the value of the physical 
structure but the capitalization of the 
exorbitant and unholy income. 

Many slum areas—in fact most slum 
areas—are neighborhoods in a very par- 
ticular sense; they are areas of con 
centration of particular nationalities or 
races that have the strongest of senti- 
mental ties to church or institutions. 
You can not displace a population so 
bound to the neighborhood without 
paying high costs, and without the kind 
of resentment and opposition which 
expresses itself in a long drawn-out 
haggling over prices, organized resist- 
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ance (and even vandalism), nuisance 
suits brought against the developer, and 
obstacles put up by various pressure 
groups—all calculated to delay or block 
the process. 

In this city one has also, in such 
neighborhoods, a high percentage ot 
owner-occupancy, with owners living in 
two-, three-, and six-family flats. This 
represents a terrific obstacle in terms ot 
cost. Each owner-occupant is really 
operating a small business and the in 
come from the building is an important 
part of his livelihood. Also, when he 
goes into court to plead his asking 
price before the jury, he can arouse 
much sympathy because of the fact 
that he owns his own home. 

All of these factors are not irremedi 
able obstacles. They are cost and time 
factors. 

(d) Present Population. One of the 
facts that local housing authorities 
learn is that the present occupants of 
slum properties do not get pushed out 
or around very easily and that the price 
of removing them from their homes is 
an extremely important cost and time 
factor. It is important, therefore, that 
one faces the realities of these present 
occupants. 

They are reluctant to move fre 
quently because of their nationality ties 
and home-ownership ties. 

A large number of them are poor 
so very poor that the costs of moving 
as well as the question of where to 
move to are of major importance. Not 
all of the dwellers in slums are poor or 
even as poor as the statistics on rental 
distribution show, but the more one 
looks into the sources of income of 
these families, the more one sees how 


* closely tied they are to the housing and 


the slum. The slum area is the major 
area where illicit business can operate 
and does operate. This is the area 
where people supplement their pitifully 
small incomes by haunting the garbage 
dumps; by accumulating pitiful piles 
of junk gleaned along the alleys. The 
upheaval caused by clearance and de 
molition means far more than _ the 
seizure of their shelter. 

A social statistic which says that 10 
per cent of the families have records of 
adult crime means that in a given area 
there are certain families in which the 
father has a police record for murder 
or rape or robbery; there are so many 
children with police records for van- 
dalism. These are the families whose 
rehousing is a reality as well as the 
many families who are hard-working, 
cleanly, normal, fine families. 

Again, all of these facts and factors 
represent not insurmountable diff- 
culties but difficulties of cost and of 
time. 
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State, Federal Assistance 

State and federal legislatures have 
been bringing legislative assistance to 
the movement during the last eleven 
years. Twenty states have passed urban 
redevelopment acts since 1941, ten ot 
them during 1945. While these acts 
Vary from state to state, in general, they 
either give to duly constituted corpo 
rations a limited right of eminent do 
main in order to expedite the acquis! 
tion of slum land or they authorize 
special public agencies to assemble sites 
and to sell or lease them to such COT Po 
rations or to other public agencies [ol 
purposes of redevelopment (the latte: 
being typical of the newer laws). | 


} 


to 1945, only five state laws provided 
for any financial assistance or subsidy, 
mainly through a limited form of tax 
However, the 1945 laws 


are of a diflerent character in this re 


exemption. 


spect, too, and most of them permit 
cities to accept federal loans and subsi 
dies. In making this provision, th 
state laws assume the passage of fed 
eral legislation that is now before the 
Senate—the Wagner-Ellender-Tatft bill 

or of some similar legislation. The 
provisions for urban redevelopment in 
the Wagner Ellender-Taft bill require 
the localities to take on at least a third 
of the 
sembly, with the federal government to 
bear the remainder. 


write-down cost of land as 


Just what the potentialities of this 
federal legislation would be, taken in 
conjunction with the 1945 state laws, is 
not too clear—but certainly these newer 
improve on the $60 
monthly rental that might very well be 
all that could be expected under the 
formula contained in the earlier state 
legislation. New York’s Stuyvesant 
Town is the only example that we are 
likely to have of what can be accom 
plished under the earlier type laws 
and it required a special re-working of 
a 1942 law in order to make possible 
even the $14 per room rent that it is 
to achieve. 


laws would 


In the state of Illinois, two measures 
other than the type of urban redevelop 
ment legislation referred to above have 
been adopted. The first is a direct state 
appropriation to be used for the ac- 
quisition of slum land on which hous 
ing may be built either by public or 
private enterprise; there may or may 
not be a write-off of the land cost. 

The second provides for municipally- 
issued bonds for slum land acquisition. 
The City of Chicago recently author 
ized by referendum a $5 million bond 
issue for this purpose. These funds 
represent a new attack on the problem 
and because of their terms may pro- 
vide a very significant group of experi- 


ments. A 1945 New York law opens 
the way for similar assistance there 

Ot course, another form of federal 
assistance that provides for the clear 
ance of slum land is the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. 


} 
I 


sut only fami 
lies in the lowest income group may 
be housed under this act: thus many 
slum dwellers find themselves in 
eligible—childless families, single pet 
sons, and persons of too high income 

In the federal legislation now pend 
ing in Congress, mentioned above, 
there Is a provision tor insurance guar 
anteeing the vield of limited-dividend 
corporations—a measure calculated to 
produce a volume of moderate rental! 
housing. It this type of housing also 
receives the assistance provided in the 
Urban Rede velopment section, there ts 
a chance at moderate rental, private 


‘ j 
nousing in sium areas. 


How? 


But how does one put this enabling 
legislation and the obstacles together 
into a coordinated, integrated plan for 
rebuilding blighted areas? In the first 
place, one plans to facts and not to 
wishes. You do not make plans that 
show the blighted areas rebuilt for 
the purpose of restoring purchasing 
power to the central business districts 
You do not make plans for the purpose 
of restoring municipal income You 
do not draw plans for the purpose of] 
giving private enterprise new areas in 
which to operate its business. The 
plans can not be directed or prejudiced 
by any single wish or objective, how 
ever respectable and right that wish 
may be. They must be related to the 
realities I have described. 

3ut how do you make these plans? 
The result to be obtained by the re 
building, if its extraordinary costs are 
to be justified, is a series of residential 
neighborhoods so attractive (I mean 
in terms of grass, flowers, shrubs, land 
patterns, etc.), as to compare favorably 
with the suburbs. If the results are not 
that good, the exp nditures are wasted. 

If this is the result to be obtained, 
one can not ignore the sour and rubbled 
ground and the smoky air, which, to 
gether make nearly impossible the kind 
of growth of trees and grass and flower- 


ing shrubs that transform a neighbor 
hood. One can not ignore the impact 
of the crisscrossing by trucks and buses 
and street cars and passenger traffic 
with all its accompanying fumes, noise, 
and danger. One can not ignore the 
poverty of the poor people—their in- 
ability to pay $65 or $55 rents. You 
can not ignore their undisciplined gar 
bage habits. 

Therefore, your planning must cover 
all these items. It must be bold and 
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comprehensive or it 1s useless and 


wasted. If it is not bold, the result 
will be a series of small projects, is- 
lands in a wilderness of slums beaten 
down by smoke, noise, and fumes. 

What is this bold planning? It con- 
sists of the following: 

1. An unalterable determination to 
relocate all transit and traffic in such 
a way that the blighted areas are 
subdivided into superblocks averaging, 
let us say, about 80 acres, through 
which no street car or other public 
transit passes, through which no traffic 
goes; in fact, so designed that entrance 
to interior streets discourages traffic. 
You have only to examine the present 
and proposed street and transit plan 
for the city ot Chicago to recognize 
what a bold requirement that is. Plan 
ners say: “We can’t take the street cars 
off Indiana or State Streets or Taylor 
Street.” They say: 
quiet street cars or buses, it will be 
all right.” The answer is: “It won't.” 


“If we put in new 


On the basis of experience with large 
urban redevelopments, we know that 
if blighted areas are not rebuilt in these 
protected superblocks, all expenditures 
will be wasted; the project will decay. 
Little plans will require a redoing of 
the total job within three generations. 

The public taste is clear and is evi 
dent by the trend that every competent 
subdivider and realtor knows; the pub- 
lic desire is for the amenities of grass, 
trees, protection from noise and danger 
of trafic. The public has had little 
chance to express that desire but the 
expenditure of vast public subsidies 
must be directed by it. 

2. An unalterable determination to 
clean up the nuisance impact of in- 
dustrial slums—their smoke, physical 
decay. 

3. A head-on facing of the problem 
of poor people: and that means public 
housing. You can not let them shift 
for themselves or stick your head in 
the sand and say: “Well, they ought 
not to be poor. If they were like our 
Pilgrim Fathers, they wouldn’t be poor. 
If they were true Americans, they 
wouldn’t be poor.” The fact is there 
are poor people. Poor people can be 
housed in physically bad houses which 
have a malevolent effort on the com- 
munity or in good houses which have 
a benevolent effect. 

4. A head-on facing of the problem 
of the cultural (to use a fancy term) 
level of the slum dweller. This means 
that there shall be instituted an educa- 
tional program for slum dwellers 
through every available medium in re- 
lation to their living habits. A recogni- 
tion of the urgency of this educational 
program has been forced upon public 
housers, who have, in many cases, had 
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to fight hard to keep their projects 
from becoming slums because of the 
living habits of so many 
dwellers. 


ex-slum- 


I can best illustrate this in terms of 
garbage. Garbage disposal in slum 
areas 18 a simple and primitive thing. 
\ child is sent with an overflowing 
container to the alley and he may 
dump it on a pile or throw it in the 
general direction of an overflowing 
container. If orange peel, ashes and 
tin cans are dropped along the way, 
nobody cares. When this same family 
moves into a public housing project, 
it brings along the same indifference 
about dropped orange peel and tin 
cans, and the ultimate dispostion of the 
garbage in incinerator or can. If the 
wet bottom of the paper bag falls out 
and spills coffee grounds in the hall- 
way, the family cares little until a few 
visits from the management have im- 
pressed upon it a new standard. If 
this same family were to move to an 
other house, not under management, 
there would be no one to comment 
upon or much less discipline the sloppy 
habit. It is in just such homely ways 
that neighborhoods deteriorate. 

The educational program that public 
housing takes on includes many other 
things. The encouragement of the 
feeling for making the neighborhood 
one with flowers, trees, etc.; the en- 
couragement of good habits of paying 
rent; the development of a sense of 
responsibility in regard to the behavior 
of all children in the neighborhood, 
not just one’s own. 

Of course, it is fantastic to think 
that public housing must care for the 
total educational load. It can only 
care for its own share, but it must 
continue to point out the urgency of 
this program and_ stimulate public 
schools and other institutions to carry 
it on. 

5. A head-on facing of the fact that 
the process of tearing down the slums 
is the process of pulling the roofs from 
over the heads of thousands of families. 
There must be some place for these 
families to go. Many public works, 
not housing alone, tear down slum 
dwellings. It is estimated, for instance, 
that the minimum proposed public 
works for Chicago will tear down 
some ten thousand dwelling units. The 
cost of re-housing these families is an 
integral part of the cost of public 
works. It must be planned for. In 
this city, therefore, and I am sure in 
most others, there must be short-term 
and long-term provisions in the total 
housing program. Suggestions have 
been made for using various types of 
temporary housing for re-location cen- 
ters. 


A major necessity, in my opinion, is 
the construction of planned, permanent 
communities on vacant land that can 
be used for this purpose. This means 
that there must be encouraged as a part 
ot the slum clearance program, a pro 
gram of building both public and 
private low and moderate rental hous- 
ing on vacant land—in the outskirts of 
a town if this is necessary. 

The conclusion that must be reached 
by a review of this speech is that plan 
must be for people 
or it won't work; that even the 


ning 1s tor people 


planning of superhighways and sewage 
and garbage disposal systems must 
take into account social considerations, 
such as poverty and garbage disposal 
habits. 


The Housing Shortage Is 
World-Wide 
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DIRETRIZES—RIO DE JANEIRO 


Jacob Crane, Special Assistant to 
NHA Administrator Blandford, with 
responsibility for relationships between 
NHA and foreign governments on 
housing matters, has contributed this 
srazilian cartoon with the comment, 
“the housing shortage is world-wide.” 
Originally printed in the Interameri- 
can Monthly, the drawing depicts 
crowds lining up in front of an un- 
finished hotel, ready to move in as soon 
as it is built. 

During a recent visit to Washington, 
Abram Alcaino, Administrator of 
Chile’s Housing Fund, pointed to his 
country’s need for more than 300,000 
houses. Mr. Alcaino conferred with 
Mr. Crane on methods of constructing, 
administering, and financing low-rent 
housing. 

The French Embassy reports that 
France is facing the most acute hous. 
ing shortage in its history, with half a 
million houses completely destroyed 
and nearly two million damaged. Great 
Britain needs about a million and a 
half houses to accommodate doubled-up 
and bombed-out families. 
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Housing Is the Public's Business 


FLORENCE D. STEWART 


Community Relations Adviser, Office of the Administrator, National Housing Agency 


The housing “movement” is taking 
off its quotes. Over the past fifteen 
years it has been growing like a rolling 
snowball until, in most communities, 
there is now enough informed citizen 
interest to provide support for both a 
sound, long-range program and _ for 
immediate measures to deal with the 
housing shortage so that the brunt of 
it will not fall on returning veterans. 

This spread of housing interest from 
the professionals to the general public 
carries responsibilities for local housing 
officials. They are often expected to 
provide the initiative and general lead- 
ership for those to whom housing is a 
real but not the major interest. This 
means that housing officials, to make 
the interest of the public effective, 
must build up and maintain a close 
liaison with the citizenry and its major 
organizations. It means that, increas- 
ingly, the public will want the infor- 
mation it receives via press, radio, and 
reports to be supplemented by a chance 
to talk back and express their own 
views—perhaps through such devices 
as public hearings on important poli- 
cies. 

The housing official who wants to 
do his job democratically finds citizen 
interest everywhere. It is strong in 
labor organizations, religious groups, 
women’s clubs, health and welfare 
agencies, and in professional, racial, 
and civic organizations of various 
kinds. 

National Organizations 


Although the extent of their concern 
will not be the same in all communi- 
ties, some idea of the interest of local 
groups can be gained from the housing 
activities of national organizations with 
which they are affiliated. Most of them 
have active state and local chapters or 
afhliated groups with names similar 
enough to their own to be recognized. 
The national, state, and local groups 
generally express their interest in sound 
community housing programs through 
undertaking studies of various aspects 
of housing; through educational arti- 
cles in their magazines, bulletins, and 
other publications; at public meetings 
of various sorts; and by stating their 
views on administrative policies and 
pending legislation. Among those that 
have shown strong and continuing in- 
terest are the organizations listed 
below: 

Labor—The AFL and CIO have 
long been friends of housing programs 
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that will meet the needs of all income 
and racial groups. Their efforts, how 
ever, have been greatly increased in 
recent years, 

Welfare Organizations—Some of the 
welfare agencies were among the first 
to support housing programs, particu 
larly public housing for families of low 
income. Among those that are active 
today are: The American Association 
of Social Workers, American Public 
Welfare Association, Child Welfare 
League of America, Family Welfare 
Association of America, National Con 
ference of Catholic Charities, National 
Federation of Settlements, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, and the Na 
tional Travelers’ Aid Association. 
Community Chests and Councils has 
suggested that local Councils of Social 
Agencies appoint Committees on the 
Social Aspects of Housing with broad 
programs similar, in many cases, to 
those conducted by citizens’ housing 
associations and councils. 

Health—The American Public 
Health Association, through its Com 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing, 
has conducted many studies on the 
health aspects of housing and encour- 
aged concern of health agencies in this 
held. Other long-time friends of hous 
ing are: National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing and the Na 
tional Tuberculosis Association. Also, 
The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene and The American Social 
Hygiene Association have shown some 
interest in housing. 

Veterans—The American Veterans 
Committee and the American Veterans 
of World War II, two of the new 
veterans’ organizations now forming 
posts throughout the country, have 
both taken an active interest in and 
are supporting a comprehensive hous 
ing program. Their approach is that 
what is good for all the people is 
good for the veteran. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States has 
sent some educational material to its 
posts, featured housing at its December 
1945 national conference, and is sup- 
porting a comprehensive national hous- 
ing program. 

With the housing shortage facing 
returning veterans, it may be that in- 
creasing numbers of local posts of the 
American Legion will support com- 
prehensive housing programs. Up to 
the present time, the National Head- 
quarters of the Legion has not yet 


been active in this field, although it 
has shown considerable interest in 
measures specifically designed to meet 
veterans’ needs, such as the housing 
provisions of the G.I. Bill. 

Religious—The Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 
which services with materials and cur 
rent information twenty-six constituent 
denominations and denominational or 
ganizations, with a total of about 25, 
000,000 members, has been active in 
housing. A few of the constituent 
groups, such as the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches of the USA, have carried on 
housing programs of their own. The 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
which is a voluntary union of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
States, has shown interest both directly 
and through its Department of Lay 
Organizations, composed of the Na 
tional Council of Catholic Men and 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women. The women’s group has been 
especially active. 

Women's Organizations 


\s might 
be expected, 


women and women’s 
groups have been particularly active in 
housing. Their interest is of great 
30,000,000 
women devoting their full time to 
homemaking have more leisure than 
others 


value, since the some 


men and professional women 

to give to civic affairs. Most active are: 
American 
Women, 


University 
Association of the Junior 
Leagues of America, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, The National 
Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the U. S. A., Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, National Council of Catholic 
Women, National Council of Jewish 
Women, National Council of Negro 
Women, National League of Women 
Voters, Women’s Supreme Council of 
B’nai B'rith, National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America. 


Association of 


Professional and Occupational 
Through their specialized training 
and skills, these groups have unusual 
contributions to make in developing 
and maintaining active citizen partica- 
pation in housing programs. Among 
the most effective are: American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, American 
Home Economics Association (which 
has been particularly interested in de- 
velopment of sound standards of home 
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design and construction), American 
Institute of Architects, American Li- 
brary Association, American Municipal 
Association, National Education Asso 
ciation (which through its National 
Council for the Social Studies has 
sought to encourage the interest of 
teachers), National Institute of Muni- 
cipal Law Officers, United States Con 
terence of Mayors. 

Racial Relations—The interest of the 
National Urban League, the National 
Association for the Advancement ot 
Colored People, and the American 
Council on Race Relations in both the 
housing problems of Negroes and other 
minority groups, and in comprehen 
sive housing programs, is well known. 

Youth-Serving Organizations — The 
principal youth-serving organizations 
that have shown a consistent interest 
in housing are the Boy Scouts of 
America, Girl Scouts, and Aleph 
Zadik Aleph of B'nai B'rith. Most of 
their material, however, has been 
directed to the adult leaders rather 
than to the young people themselves. 

Others—Common Council for Amer 
can Unity, which services the principal 
foreign language organizations and 
foreign language press, has issued con 
siderable material on the housing pro 
gram. The National Recreation 
Association, through its interest in 
recreational facilities, has supported 
community planning. 

Space has not permitted a descripiion 
of all the above organizations, the pur 
poses and programs of some of which 
may not be known to some readers. 
Such information may be _ obtained 
from the Public Administration Organ 
izations’ Directory; Social Work Year 
Book; and Youth-Serving Organiza 
tions, by M. M. Chambers. 

In addition to this growing concern 
among organizations to which housing 
is only one of many 
housing 


interests, the 
movement 1s_ fortunate in 
having the full attention of such organ 
izations as the National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Committee 
on Housing, National Council of 
Housing Associations, and the Nation 
al Public Housing Conference. 
Although the national organizations 
of some of the producers of housing 
have continued to oppose public hous 
ing as part of the overall housing pro 
gram, many local individuals and or 
ganizations among these groups are 
actively supporting it as a necessary 
means of assuring good housing for 
low-income families. It may not be 
too much to hope that this trend will 
grow as it becomes increasingly clear 
that in housing the interests of the 
producer are not sharply pitted against 
those of the consumer. Housing pro- 
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Mr. Wenrich 


On December | Frank B. Wenrich 
became President of NAHO, having 
been elected to that office at the an 
nual business meeting of the Associa 
tion on October 4, confirming the mail 
ballot directive of the membership. 
From the time of his election until 
December 1, Mr. Wenrich was, as 
President-elect, an ex-officio member ot 
the Board. In his first activities as 
President, he attended the Middle At 
lantic Regional Conference on Decem 
ber 13 and 14, and conducted the 
Board of Governors meeting in Wash 
ington on December 15. He also par 
ticipated in the two-day meeting of 
the Committee on Ccoperative Activi 
ties of Housing Authorities and Privat 


grams developed in the bread public 
interest will best serve those who pro 
duce the housing as well as those who 
live in it. 

It would be exaggerating to say that 
the American people have fully accept 
ed the objective of a good home in a 
good neighborhood for all families 


] 


regardless of race, income, or family 


size. It is no exaggeration to say that 


ts acceptance is well on its way. This 
growth of the housing movement to 
strength and maturity is, of course, 
not without its pangs to those who 
have been in loco parentis tor many 
years. But its acceptance by all the 
people will become reality only when 
participation is open to all those who 
wish to share in developing and shap 
ing the housing program of their com 
munity. 


NAHO’S 
1946 PRESIDENT 


Frank B. Wenrich 


Housing Interests held in Washington 
on December 16 and 17. 

Mr. Wenrich is the Executive Dire« 
tor of the Housing Authority of the 
City ot Newark. He directs a program 
oft seven developments, three of them 
war and tour low-rent, together hous 
ing more than 2700 families. He has 
been with the Newark Authority since 
1942. Previous to that date he was for 
three years with the United States 
Housing Authority as Area Manage 
ment Adviser, Region II. For the five 


years before that time, he was with the 
Prudential Insurance Company as Zone 
Supervisor of management operations, 
with some responsibility for the mort 
gage loan activities of the company. 

Mr. Wenrich’s housing background, 
he reports, began in 1926 when he be 
came Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds for the University of Penn 
sylvania, a position he held until he 
joined the Prudential staff. 


A Message to NAHO 


\s a message to NAHO members 
as he assumed his new duties, Mr. 
Wenrich has submitted the following: 

“President Truman in his recent 
message to Congress said: ‘A decent 
standard of housing for all is one of 
the irreducible obligations of modern 
civilization. The housing challenge is 
now squarely before us. The people 
ot the United States, far ahead in 
wealth and productive capacity, deserve 
to be the best housed people in_ the 
world. We must begin to meet that 


a 


challenge at once.’ 

“NAHO recognizes the challenge ot 
the future just as it recognized the 
challenge of the war and the prewar 
period. Housing ofhcials will receive 
no medals for their part in winning the 
war, but they have the satisfaction of 
having done a very important job in a 
manner that has won the admiration 
and commendation of all fair-minded 
critics. 

“NAHO has been the foresighted 
leader in educating and training hous 
Ing officials in progressive management 


techniques, and in providing channels 
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for the exchange of information and ex- 
perience, a service most necessary tor 


successful operation of a vast housing 
program. NAHO has been a forceful 
leader in educating the public, in not 
only the aims of the public housing 
program but in the overall program of 
providing adequate housing for all the 
people. NAHO has been the efficient 
liaison agent between the federal gov- 
ernment and the local authorities. 

“NAHO has won recognition from 
friend and foe alike as a leading or 
ganization in its field and it must and 
will maintain its leadership. 


As to the Future 


“As to the future may I quote trom 
a report by the Committee on Postwar 
Housing of NAHO, issued eighteen 
months ago and entitled Housing for 
the United States after the War. The 
conclusion of that report said, in part: 

“*No period in the nation’s history 
has had such possibilities for doing 
great things in housing as that which 
lies ahead. With private enterprise, 
government, and labor working as un 
derstanding partners and supported by 
intelligent and vocal public opinion, 
the goal of adequate housing for all 
our people can be attained. The post- 
war years can be our “golden age” in 
housing.’ ’ 


POTOMAC 


After operating for more than a year 
on an informal basis, the NAHO mem 
bers in the Washington, D. C., area on 
November 13 adopted a set of bylaws 
and applied to the Board of Governors 
of the Association for a chapter char- 
Journal, page 147). 
The name of the chapter as finally 
established in the bylaws is not “Fed 
eral Chapter” as announced in August, 
but “Potomac Chapter.” In the pre- 
amble to the bylaws, the Chapter’s pur- 
pose 1s expressed in these terms: 


ter (see August 


“The Chapter recognizes the follow- 
ing broad needs in housing to which 
the activity program of the Chapter is 
oriented. 


“Il. The need for constant effort to 
foster integration of the several aspects 
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of housing; to discover the common 
ground of agreement; to close the gaps 
between planning, production, manage 
ment, financing, and insuring. 


“2. The need to consider housing in 
the larger context of economic, social, 
governmental, and community organ 
ization 


forces and trends at work in 


local communities. 


“2 


‘3. The need for an adequate sup 
ply of good housing for persons of all 
income levels but particularly for those 
persons who do not have a quality of 
housing consistent with a wholesome 
standard of living and with the mate 
rial resources of our Nation.” 

The direction of the Chapter is 
placed in the hands of a twelve-mem 
ber Executive Committee, made up of 
four and two four- 
representing, 
tively, the federal housing agencies in 
Washington and the local housing or- 
ganizations represented in the Chap 
ter. The officers of the Chapter (chair 
man, secretary, and 
treasurer) are elected by the Executive 
Committee and serve also as officers of 
the Committee. The recently elected 
Committee is as follows (it is only an 
eleven-member group thus far, since 
the Alexandria, Virginia, Housing Au 
thority has not yet elected its repre 
sentatives. ) 


members-at-large 


member groups respec 


vice-chairman, 


Executive Committee: Mrs. Dorothea 
C. Wells, Executive Vice-President, 
Citizens’ Council for Community Plan 
ning, Inc.; Colonel Campbell C. John 
son, Washington Housing Association; 
Bernard E. .Loshbough, Deputy in 
Charge of Operations, Technical Office 
and Community Relations, National 
Capital Housing Authority; Paul Op 
perman, Urban Planning Adviser, Fed 
eral Housing Administration; Aéner 
Silverman, Deputy Assistant Commis 
sioner for Project Management, Federal 
Public Housing Authority; Oscar 
Smith, Economic Analyst, Division of 
Operating Statistics, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration; Richard O. 
Niehoff, Director ot Administrative 
Services, Ofhce of the Administrator, 
National Housing Agency; members 
Miss Anna Berenson, Wash 
ington representative, United Automo 
bile Workers, CIO; Mrs. 
lin, Assistant 


at-large: 


Flore nce Con 
to Executive Officer for 
Management, National Capital Hous 
ing Authority; John Shively, Executive 
Assistant, Federal Public Housing Au 
thority; B. T. McGraw, Housing An 
alyst, Office of the Administrator, Na 
tional Housing Agency. 


Officers: Chairman, Richard O. Nie 
hoff; Vice-Chairman, Colonel Campbell 


C. Johnson; Secretary, John W. Shively; 
Treasurer, Bernard E. Loshbough. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


New officers and Executive Commit 
tee members recently took office for the 
Southern California Chapter, as fol 


low Ss: 


President: Raymond A. Voigt, Man 
agement Supervisor, Housing Author 


ity of the City of Los Angeles; Vice 
Miss Virginia Hedges, Man- 
ager, Ramona Gardens, Housing Au 
thority of the City of Los , 

Miss Harriet S. 
Adviser, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Los An 
geles: Member: 


\ssistant, 


President 


Angeles: 
Secretary- Treasurer: 
Gould, Project Services 


Executive Committec 
Sidney Green, Management 
Management Division, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles. 
There 


was Execu 


the first of the 
year caused by the resignation of one 
of the newly-elected 


a vacancy on the 
tive Committee as of 


Presi- 
dent Voigt advised that acceptance of 
an appointment to the unexpired term 
was pending and could be announced 
by the end of January. Mr. Voigt also 
advised that the following Chapter 
committees are to be appointed and 


members 


that committee rosters should also be 
ready for announcement by the month’s 
end: 


Program Committee, Committee on 
Development, Committee on Adminis 
trative Aspects of Management, Com- 
mittee on Finance and Accounts, Com 
mittee on Maintenance, Committee on 
Rental Management , Committee on 
Community Services. Committee on 
Racial Relations, Membership Commit- 


tee. 


VALLEJO 

New officers and Executive Commit 
tee members of the Vallejo ¢ ‘hapter are 
as follows: 


President: Henry L. Driscoll, Area 
Director, Housing <Au- 
thority of the City of Vallejo: Vice 
President: Harry Skaer, Staff, Housing 
Authority of the City of Vallejo; Sex 
retary: Thelma Lawson, Staff, Housing 
\uthority of the City of Vallejo: Treas 
urer: Eleanore Kratzer, Staff, Housing 
Authority of the City of Vallejo: Ex 
ecutive Committee: Agnes Anderson, 
Staff, Housing Authority of the City 
of Vallejo: Mrs. Raymonde Bennett, 
Staff, Housing Authority of the City of 
Vallejo; William Bennett, Staff, Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Vallejo; 
James Dorgan, Staft, Housing Author 
ity of the City of Vallejo; Mrs. Eleanor 
Ertksen, Director of Project Facilities, 
Housing Authority of the City of 


Management 
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Vallejo; Rheba Guinn, Staff, Housing 
Authority of the City of Vallejo; Fred 
Lindemann, Staff, Housing Authority 
of the City of Vallejo; Julius P. Millott, 
Commissioner, Housing Authority of 
the City of Vallejo; Floyd Morgan, 
Staff, Housing Authority of the City 
of Vallejo; Roger O’Conner, Housing 
Manager of Victory War Apartments, 
Housing Authority of the City of Val- 
lejo; Harvey F. Parks, Staff, Housing 
Authority of the City of Vallejo; Em- 
malene Rarabaugh, Staff, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Vallejo; James D. 
Richardson, Deputy Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Val- 
lejo; Dorothy Roberts, Staff, Housing 
Authority of the City of Vallejo; Gene- 
vieve Shouse, Staff, Housing Authority 
of the City of Vallejo; James E. Suffran, 
Staff, Housing Authority of the Citv 
of Vallejo. 


SAN DIEGO 
The new Executive Committee of 
the San Diego Chapter is as follows: 
Chairman (of both the Chapter and 
the Committee): Paul Flagler, Resi- 
dent Manager, Coronado Homes and 
Dormitories, Federal Public Housing 
Authority, San Diego; John A. Arvin, 
Housing Manager, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, San Diego; How- 
ard B. Shryrock, Staff, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Jamul, California; 
Mrs. Florence A. Grove, Management 
Aide, Frontier Homes, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, La Mesa, Califor- 
nia; Daniel Wahlberg, Staff, Federal 
Public Housing Authority, San Diego. 


PUGET SOUND 

The Executive Committee of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Regional Council on 
January 10 approved the bylaws of a 
proposed Puget Sound Chapter. Ini- 
tiative in forming the Chapter came in 
the form of a petition from the Public 
Housing Managers’ Conference of the 
Pacific Northwest, an organization of 
management and maintenance person- 
nel that has been active in the area for 
some time. The petition was presented 
under date of November 8, and was 
approved by the Regional Council’s 
Executive Committee on November 25, 
with approval of the bylaws following 
in January. Chapter officers have not 
yet been elected. Officers of the Public 
Housing Managers’ Conference are as 
follows: President: Frank G. Conklin, 
Manager, Renton Highiands, Housing 
Authority of the City of Renton; Vice- 
President: Harold W. Turpen, Area 
Manager, The Housing Authority of 
the County of King; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Lela M. Hall, Assistant Manager, 
Yesler Terrace, Housing Authority of 
the City of Seattle. 
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Board of Governors Lays Foundation 
for the Association’s 1946 Program 





The NAHO Board of Governors 
met in Washington on December 15 
under the chairmanship of newly- 
elected President Frank B. Wenrich. 
According to the constitutional revi- 
sions adopted at the annual business 
meeting on October 4, following ap- 
proval by the membership by mail bal- 
lot, the officers and members of the 
Board elected at each annual election 
take office on the following December 
1. Budget and program for the follow- 
ing year are thus the first items of busi 
ness for the new board. 

At the December 15 meeting the 
budget appearing on page 19 was 
adopted for the year 1946, 

In presenting the budget to the 
Board, Executive Director Pomeroy 
pointed out that it is a tight one, but 
that it represents a prudent appraisal 
of immediate financial prospects. In 
his statement of transmittal to the 
Board prior to the meeting he said: 

“(a) The budget has been prepared 
with consideration of the fact that the 
housing events of the year 1946 will be 
a continuation of the transition from 
war housing conditions to an estab- 
lished postwar housing program. 

“(b) The budgetary proposals as- 
sume that the uncertainties that have 
characterized the transition period thus 
far will continue to affect Association 
individual membership adversely and 
that income for 1946 must be estimated 
with a high degree of conservatism. 

“(c) The budget has been prepared 
with the objective of avoiding the need 
for emergency efforts in membership 
enrollment, or otherwise, in order to 
carry the Association program through 
the year.” 

The statement further commented: 

“There is no inconsistency between 
the budget proposed for 1946 and the 
outline of a future program which was 
presented in the Executive Director’s 
report to the annual business meeting 
of the Association on October 4. If 
there is to be any satisfactory postwar 
housing program at all for the nation, 
there not only will be the need for ex- 
panded NAHO services, but the 
financial means for providing such 
services will begin to become available. 
The proposed 1946 budget will provide 
a stabilized beginning for expansion 
when it can be paid for, but it can not 
authorize the expenditure of income 
that is not in sight. 

“It may well be that a more favor- 
able turn will take place during the 
year. ... In view of such possibilities— 


and in further view of the possibility 
that sustained membership efforts on a 
systematic basis may produce a more 
favorable individual membership in 
come situation than merely maintain 
ing a stationary membership level, | 
recommend that the proposed budget 
be adopted with the understanding 
that the financial situation of the Asso 
ciation will be reviewed in June, with 
a view toward embodying in an ad- 
justed budget such revisions as may at 
that time be indicated as advisable, 
such adjusted budget to be put into 
effect on July 1.” 
Work Program 

Proceeding from the budgét, the 
3oard approved the general content of 
a program of work, set forth under the 
three headings of Organization, Policy, 
and Operations. There will be a fur 
ther organizing of the details of the 
work program, following which it will 
be described in a handbook for the use 
of Board and committee members, re- 


gional councils, and local chapters. 
New Board Member 
Among the other actions of the 
Board, was the appointment of Philip 
Nichols, Chairman of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Housing, as a 
member of the Board of Governors to 
fill a vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Wilson W. Wyatt on the conclusion 
of his term as Mayor of Louisville, in 
which capacity he was ex officio a 
Commissioner of the Louisville Mu- 
nicipal Housing Commission. 


Annual Meeting 

\ction on the time and place of the 
next annual meeting of the Association 
was deferred until the next meeting of 
the Board, which will probably be held 
late in February. This was done at the 
request of Howard L. Holtzendorff of 
Los Angeles, in order to permit a bet- 
ter appraisal of transportation condi- 
tions and convention accommodations 
in the Los Angeles area. By a commit- 
ment extending back to the 1942 an- 
nual meeting, which was first sched- 
uled for Los Angeles but was held else- 
where on account of travel difficulties, 
Los Angeles is to be the place of the 
first postwar annual meeting that con- 
ditions will permit to be held there. 

Other action by the Board author- 
ized the staff to investigate the possi- 
bilities of several prospective sources of 
additional income, among which are 
advertising in the Journal of HOUS- 
ING and commercial exhibits at an- 
nual meetings. 
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NAHO’s 1946 BUDGET Cooperative Activities 


Committee Considers 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill 











Budget Actual Budget Following its consideration of the 
' for Year for Year for Year recommendations of the Taft Subcom 
INCOME 1945 1945* 1946 mittee (see page 186, November Jour 
yineiige nal), the Committee on Cooperative 
| Balance carried forward from 1944.... $ 1,644.35 $ 1,644.35 ......... cima of mn. carers re Sa 
° > AX GR - rivate ousing nterests met in asn 
' Memberships. . pies SS eeaNsiehe ats 42,455.65 OI PALE LO Sica aa Ma a cae 
i Individual. . . Lg Soa ee wees 28,850.65 IS AT7SS 18,500.00 detailed discussion of the Wagner 
5 S oy. a pret ee er eee rens ataieae ryote yon Ellender-Taft Bill and related pro 
pelman Fund. . a Mele Stata ,VU0U. 000. ,UUU. posals, 
Conference Fees........ ‘ities. 850.00 2,000.00 The Committee’s conclusions on the 
Publication Sales.......... Pedal 1,200.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 bill were summarized as follows in a 
Special Consulting Services........... 2,500.00 50.00 ... _ statement submitted by Chairman Ro 
——s , ind R. Randall to the Senate Commit 


$64,800.00 $60,315.00 $57,708.00 tee on Banking and Currency. 
Action With Respect to S. 1592 


Meeting in Washington on Decem 
EXPENSE 7 


ber 16 and 17, the Committee con 


~ mm te 
SOO!) OTT DI 





sidered S.1592 and adopted the rec 
he Salaries. . ee ee $37,185.00 $34,413.38 $33,790.00 ommendations with respect thereto that 
, are set forth below. Attached hereto is 
a Office Expenses... etn es ss 5,585.00 8,088.00 4,849.00 rips r of the poner iget oa tin 
r Telephone and Telegraph. _ senile 850.00 1,659.00 1,000.00 mities. with tadicaion of thee whe 
. iF Furniture and Equipment. .... mage 250.00 583.47 300.00 were present during the discussion of 
.. Supplies and Services.............. 1,600.00 2,873.35 1,800.00 and action on the bill. The votes on 
General Mailing and Shipping Peed amie 1,435.00 1,154.87 900.00 the many motions which were adopted 
: Publications for Office Use......... j 100.00 102.52 _75.00 with respect to various specific pro 
| Finance. 2 ra he Mal 565.00 566.00 570.00 visions of the bill were not all unani- 
ne Washington Office............ oo. 585.00 951.46 204.00 mous, but the final action approving 
ip II ooo os escla tina cow heen 200.00 Ss eee the bill as a whole, subject to the rec- 
33 PTR SOE Ao ne 5 oes chk oh ee 1,900.00 1,752.43 1,909.00 ommendations theretofore noted, was 
s : reece taken by unanimous vote, except for 
js | Staff Travel... er yabia breed 7,000.00 8,073.72 4,500.00 one member who abstained ee - 
, ing. It should be pointed out that each 
bn Joint Reference Library. oreeree ee eevee s 500.00 500.00 500.00 member serves on the Committee as 
m ‘ dividual, and t as ¢ “ “senta- 
a Publications for Distribution.........._ 8,380.00 7,872.96 7,935.00) fi. any wroup or organization with 
fu- : Journal of Housing. ree eT Ce Te Te 4,360.00 5,062.54 yoo which such member may be afhliated. 
aah ik saan a 8p 5 1,220.00 1,354.54 1 “Title I: (a) The wording of the 
Other Recurring Publications... . . 1,800.00 1,194.39 290.00 provisions of this title ci tea dail 
he Other Publications. . .... 1,000.00 261.49 300.00 Ged so as to assure that the Adminis 
ion Stocked Publications & Reports. wees 100.00 trator of the National Housing Agency 
of . Purchase of Other Publications..,.. .. vs 50.00 will have full administrative direction 
eld | Membership... . eee eee 500.00 268.95 550.00 ot ve _— (>) cs pears 
the ; provide tor an advisory co e, 
of | Organizational ae 2,950.00 1,175.56 1,550.00 broadly representative ol the various 
bet- Annual Meeting eS 440.09 700.00 interests concerned with housing, to 
idi- Annual Election................ eee _ 150.00 serve rang oem ig 
ons Board of Governors................ 200.00 176.08 200.00 on tte TE: 4 ee ee. : 
nit | Regional Activities................. 1,600.00 339.49 ——- 500.00 sens HT: eo A sale g 
an- i Chapter Activities.................. oat Fe aes ; ieee amendment of Section Ag ve to in- 
1ed- EE IID, ins iwasiceewinwes 150.00 38.67 Pee. crease maximum insurable loan tor 
=|se- Standing and National Committees. . 900.00 as, sit. modernization of multi-family housing 
ties, Management Division, Exec. Coun... 100.00 eae to $25,000, but not to exceed $2500 per 
the F dwelling unit; and to eliminate pro 
con. | Balance to be Carried Forward to 1946. . . Saree ores vision for insurance of loans for mod- 
: i : SO ‘rnization of non-residential buildings; 
\< | Miscellaneous EMG ......... ST ae al > 
hor- toi ae ee re eee = : and (b) elimination of Section 312, re 
SSi- : ~ 97% quiring builder’s warranty. 
— Deficit for 1945 MS iad aioe aeaie as shone se ase s 2,075.00 “Title IV: (a) Sections 401, 402, and 
are $64,800.00 $62,300.00 $57,708.00 403 approved; (b) Sections 404, 405, 
JUS- and 406 approved, subject to reduction 
an- 


“ : i ; . 4 , g se 
*1945 books were not closed at the time the JouRNAL went to press; these figures estimate ol maximum insurable loan to 80 per 
certain final 1945 commitments. cent of value. 
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“Title V: Approved. 

“Title VI: Approved, subject to 
elimination of ‘open suburban land es- 
sential to the locality for sound com- 
munity growth’ from definition of re 
development project. 

“Title VII: Approved, subject to 
provision authorizing administratively 
determined exceptions to the per room 
cost limitations of public housing proj 
ects in the event that price levels pre 
vent the construction of needed public 
housing at costs not greater than those 
of comparable private construction in 
the locality. 

“Title VIII: 
insufficient information available to the 
Committee. 

“Titles IX and X: Approved. 

“In concluding its action, the Com 
mittee approved the bill, subject to the 
foregoing recommendations. The vot 


No action, because of 


on the motion of approval was unani- 
mous, except for the abstention ol 
Mr. Newton C. Farr from voting.” 

during the 
consideration of the bill were: Roland 
R. Randall, Walter H. Aiken, F. N. 
Ayer, James C. Downs, Jr., Newton C. 
Farr, J. A. Fowler, Howard L. Holtzen- 
dorff, Ferd Kramer, Temple McFay 
den, Joseph Nevin, Hugh R. Pomeroy, 
Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman, Robert R. 
Taylor, and George S. Van Schaick. 


Lower “Middle Income” Market 


Two principal other matters were 
considered by the Committee. One 
was a proposal by Temple McFayden, 
Chairman of the Illinois State Housing 
Board, for low-interest loans to encour 
age home ownership in the lower part 


The members present 


of the “middle income market,” re 
ferred to by Mr. McFayden as_ the 
“gap” between the present fields of 
public and private housing. Mr. Mc- 
Fayden, who has had extensive experi- 
ence in home building, proposed: 

1. The use of federal, state, or local 
municipal credit, or any combination 
of the three, to lower the interest rate 
on financing building to as low as 
1 per cent if necessary, to reduce pro 
duction costs to meet the specific needs 
of the “gap” group. 

2. Long amortization of mortgages 
and lowering of the interest in pro- 
gression with lengthening of the mort- 
gage term, the lowest rate applying to 
the longest mortgage term. 

3. Combine these two proposals 
with yield-insurance to cover the whole 
housing need to fill the “gap.” 

After considerable discussion, 
Mr. McFayden’s proposals were re- 
ferred for detailed analysis to a sub- 
committee consisting of the members 
of the Committee who are located in 
Chicago and are thus able to meet con- 
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veniently and frequently as may be 
necessary. These are: Messrs. Downs, 
Farr, Kramer, Loebl, McFayden, Pom- 
eroy, and Taylor. 

Materials Availability 

The other major subject taken up 
by the Committee dealt with methods 
for assuring the maximum availability 
of materials for needed residential con 
struction, and led to recommendations 
to the conference on stimulating resi 
dential construction conducted by NHA 
Administrator Blandford on Decem 
ber 17 and 18 (see page 4 this issue 
of the Journal). Committee members 
Kramer, Ayer, and Pomeroy presented 
the recommendations. 

In addition to the Committee mem 
bers noted above as participating in the 
discussion of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill, Earle S. Draper was present dur- 
ing the discussion of building materi 
als, and Philip M. Klutznick during 
that of Mr. McFayden’s proposal. 





The Committee on Cooperative 
Activities of Housing Authorities 
and Private Housing Interests . . . 


was established by NAHO but, 
by concurrent action of the Board 
of Governors and the Committee 
itself, is now completely inde 
pendent of the Association and 
operates as a separate entity. In 
this way, the Committee has a 
freedom of action that would not 
be possible within the limits of 
NAHO policy. For example, the 
Committee is free to act as it 
wishes with respect to legislation, 
while NAHO’s activities in this 
field are undertaken only on re- 
quest, and then are limited to 
the furnishing of information 
and to advising on the adminis- 
trative aspects of legislative pro- 
posals. 

While the members of the 
Committee reflect a wide range 
of housing interests, they serve 
on the Committee as individuals 
and not as representing any or- 
ganization with which any of 
them may be affliated. The 
Journal of HOUSING will con 
tinue to report the activities of 
the Committee as an undertak- 
ing with the promise of making 
an important contribution to the 
better housing of the American 
people through the fostering of 
understanding and cooperation 
between private and public hous- 
ing groups. 

















REGIONAL 
COUNCIL NEWS 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

The Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council held its 1945 annual confer 
ence in Las Vegas, Nevada on Decem- 
ber 4, 5, and 6, with an attendance of 
avout 250. The meeting was especially 
noteworthy for the representative char- 











acter of the attendance and active par- 
uucipation 1n the sessions, covering all 
levels of administrative responsibility 
and with a sizeable number of au 
thority commissioners present; and for 
the reflection in the conference pro 
gram of the active committee work 
that the Council had carried on during 
the preceding year. Program topics 
ranged all the way from maintenance 
procedures to a background discussion 
of low-rent housing, the latter being 
particularly appropriate since many of 
the local authorities in the region have 
thus far dealt only with war housing. 
Especially effective were panel discus 
sions of various subjects, including sev 
eral that had been given committee at 
tention during the year. An interesting 
feature of the program was the show 
ing of a documentary film prepared by 
George L. Black, Executive Director 
of the Housing Authority of the 
County of San Bernardino (California). 
In addition to dealing with conditions 
of dwellings, the accompanying text 
described and the film illustrated sound 
principles of neighborhood and com 
munity planning. 

The extensive membership participa 
tion that characterized the meeting was 
further reflected in the adoption of 
amendments to the bylaws of the 
Council in order to provide for a much 
larger and more broadly representative 
executive committee. The amendments 
were based on proposals made by the 
Southern California Chapter, and were 
adopted following lively discussion, 
which was directed to an effective con- 
clusion by active parliamentary foot- 
work on the part of Regional President 
\brott. The amendments embody the 
requirement included in the new 
NAHO constitution that board and 
committee membership shall “provide 
reasonable representation . . . of the 
range of housing interests, activities, 
and administrative responsibilities 
found in the active membership.” In 
addition to the elected executive com- 
mittee members and officers, the execu- 
tive committee now includes as ex 
officio members the presidents of all 
local chapters in the region, members 
of the NAHO Board of Governors 
located in the region, the immediate 
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past president of the Council, the Re- 
gional Director of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, and the Regional 
Representative of the Administrator of 
the National Housing Agency. 


Officers, Executive Committee 


The officers and committee members 
tor 1946 are as President: 
Ge or ge E. Ste phan, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Paso 
Robles and the County of San Luis 
Obispo; Vice-President: James Richard 
son, Deputy Executive Director, Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Vallejo; 
Secretary-Treasurer: John Peterson, 
Housing Federal Public 
Authority, Long Beach. 
Committee: Bernard ]. 
Executive Director, Oakland 
Authority; John A. Arvin, 
Manager, Federal Public 
Authority, San Diego; John 
W’. Beard, Executive Director-Secretary, 
Housing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco; Floyd Com 
stock, Executive Director, Housing Au 
thority of the City of Alameda; Henry 
Driscoll, Area Management Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Val 
lejo; Paul Flagler, Resident Manager, 
Coronado 


follows: 


Manager, 
Housing 
Executive 
Abrott, 
Housing 
Housing 
Housing 


Homes and _ Dormitories, 
Federal Public Housing Authority, San 
Diego; Nicola Giulii, Chairman, Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Los An 
geles; Harold W. Glade, General Hous 
ing Manager, Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Ogden, Utah; Sidney Green, 
Management Assistant, Housing Au 
thority of the City of Los Angeles; 
Howard L. Holtzendorff, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles; Gilbert A. Millar, 
Chief, Accounting Division, Housing 
Authority of the City and County of 
San Francisco; Omer Mills, Assistant 
Director for Management, Federal’ 
Public Housing Authority; Joseph Mor 
ris, Housing Manager, Housing Au 
thority of the County of Clark; Eva 
Neal, Project Manager, Housing Au 
thority of the County of Los Angeles; 
Langdon W. Post, Director, Federal 
Public Housing Authority, Region VI; 
Rulin T. Shepard, Chairman, Housing 
Authority of the City of Mesa; Charles 
F. Strothoff, Executive Director, Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Rich- 
mond; Raymond A. Voigt, Area 
Management Supervisor, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of. Los Angeles; 
Merritt Webster, Assistant Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
County of Marin; Fred E. Widmer, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the County of Kern; Preston L. 
Wright, Regional Representative, Na- 
tional Housing Agency. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Concluding the 1945 series of re 
gional conterences, the Middle Atlantic 
Regional Council met in Adiantic City 
on December 13 and 14, with an at 
about 110. Among the 
speakers on the program were FPHA 
Commissioner Philip M. Klutznick; 
Cushman McGee, of R. W. Pressprich 
and Company; Louis Bennett, Assistant 
Regional Representative, National 
Housing Agency; Roland R. Randall, 
Chairman of The Philadelphia Hous 
ing Authority and of 
on Cooperative 


tendance of 


the Committec 
Activities of Housing 
Private Housing In 
terests; Charles Abrams, Professor, New 
School of Social Research; NAHO 
President Frank B. Wenrich; and 
NAHO Executive Director Pomeroy. 


Authorities and 


EAST CENTRAL 

\ mail ballot for the election of 1946 
ofhicers and executive committee mem 
bers was conducted in the East Central 
Region since the normal annual con 
All 1945 officers 
and executive committee members were 
re-elected, as follows: President: Charl 
ton D. Putnam, Director, Dayton 
Metropolitan Housing Authority; Vice 
President: Stanley |]. Wojctk, Director 
Secretary, Hamtramck Housing Com 
mission; Executive Committee: Jack B. 
Bryan, Managing Director, City of 
Lexington Municipal Housing Com 
mission; Nicholas H. Dosker, Admin 
istrator, City of Louisville Municipal 
Housing Commission; George Garties, 


ference was not held. 


Director, Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Housing Authority; S. Clyde Jarrett, 
Secretary-Treasurer and Housing Man 
ager, Housing Authority of the City 
of Charleston; Dr. Robert F. Pulley 
Member, Toledo Metropolitan Housing 
Authority. 


MIDWEST 

A mail ballot was also conducted in 
the Midwest Region for the election of 
1946 officers, executive committee mem 
bers, and advisory committee members. 
Inclusion of advisory committee mem 
bers on the ballot is not usual in most 
regions. Normally, such committees 
are appointed by the Regional Presi 
dent. The 1946 officers, executive com 
mittee members, and advisory commit 
tee members are as follows: President: 
Vilton Shufro, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, Chicago Housing Authority; 
Vice-President: Brice Martin, Manag 
Illinois State Housing 
Board: Executive Committee: Sherman 
Butler, Housing Manager, 
St. Louis Housing Authority; Charles 
Habekost, Secretary-Treasurer, Granite 
City Housing Authority; Elmer Jolly, 
Executive Director, 


ing Director, 


General 


Peoria Housing 


Authority; Clarence E. Keller, Com 
Authority of 
Bend; Edward M. 
Manager, 
Authority of the City of 
Elmer A. Suckow, Housing 
Manager, Springfield Housing Author 
ity; Al Thomas, Resident Manager, De 


laney 


missioner, The Housing 
the City of South 
Ouren, General Housing 
Housing 


Omaha: 


Community, Advisory 
Mace Chairman, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Omaha; 4/1 Jackson, Commissioner, 
Joliet Housing Authority; Rudolph ] 
Vedved, Executive Director, The Hous 
ing Authority of the City of 
kee: Kenneth A. 
Director, Housing Authority of — the 
City of Gary; Mrs. Ruth P. Schmiedes 
kamp, Member, Illinois Postwar Plan 
ning Commission; Warren C. Skinner 
Executive Director and Secretary-Treas 
urer, Moline Housing Authority 


Crary: 


Committee Brown 


Milwau 


Parmelee, Executive 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

The Pacific Northwest Council has 
undergone one of the dramatic 
membership increases that has 


| , 
been observed in any area ol 


most 
ever 
Associa 
tion operation. In the two months of 
November and December, the 


Region 
gained a total of 


186 memberships. 
Local chapter organization is in prog 
ress 1n at 


least one metropolitan dis 


trict of the region (sec page 18) and 


the Executive Committee is planning 


an active program for the entire region 


SOUTHEASTERN 

Membership activity is being stimu 
lated in the Southeastern Region also 
under the direction of H. R. Emory o 
Wilmington, North Carolina, who is 
now serving tor a second year as re 
chairman. One 
local authority in the region, the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Meridian, 
under the direction of Mr. W. W. 
George, has 100 per cent office staff 
afhliation in NAHO. Moreover, many 
city officials hold memberships in 
NAHO, having been encouraged to de 
so by Mr. George. 


gional membership 


I ighteen members 
of the staff of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Tampa late in 1945 
either renewed or took out new mem 
berships in the 
Thomas A 


rector, 


Association, with Mr. 
Dyer, the Authority's Di 
promising to send along the 
applications of “several additional em 


ployees” at an early date. 


NEW ENGLAND 

The names of three of the members 
of the Executive 
New England 
elected at the 


Committee of the 
Regional 
November 


conference, 


Council as 
15-16, 1945 
were, In crror, 
from the Committee listing 
carried in the November issue of the 
(Continued column 1, page 28) 


regional 
omitted 
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NAHO's Annual Report to its Members 





Executive Director Pomeroy reported substantially as follows to the NAHO 
annual business meeting on October 4, 1945. 


The Association “year” covered by 
this report actually extends over a span 
of seventeen months—from May 4 of 
last year to today. 

Keeping clearly in mind the broad 
purpose of the Association—“to better 
all types of public administrative prac 
tice in housing—toward the objective 
of adequate housing for the entire 
people’-—NAHO’s activities have a 
range as broad as the scope of public 
administration in housing. NAHO is 
influential in the formulation of broad 
housing policy; NAHO is effective in 
the improvement of administrative re 
lationships among housing agencies— 
more particularly as between local 
housing authorities and federal agen- 
cies; and NAHO contributes materially 
to the continuing improvement of op 
erating techniques in housing admin- 
istration. 


Organization 


Under the proposals relating to the 
status of the Management Division 
which were submitted to, and approved 
by, the membership in the recent bal- 
loting, the activities of the Association 
are arranged in the three categories of 
Organization, Policy, and Operations. 
The program involves increasing em- 
phasis on the productive capacity of 
regional councils and local chapters. 
In accordance with the approval by the 
membership of these proposals, the 
Management Division as such has been 
dissolved, in order to integrate its 
activities into a unified NAHO pro- 
gram. 

Major changes in the organization 
and procedures of the Association dur- 
ing the past year are reflected in the 
revised constitution. The principal con- 
stitutional changes are those which (a) 
broaden the statement of the purposes 
of the Association to cover interest in 
all phases of public administration in 
housing, (b) correspondingly broaden 
the membership base of the Associa- 
tion, (c) enlarge the membership of 
the Board of Governors to provide 
broader geographical representation 
and better representation of the range 
of interests found among the Associa- 
tion membership, including the pro- 
vision that the regional council presi- 
dents shall be regional vice-presidents 
of the Association and members of the 
Board, (d) place greater emphasis on 
membership participation, regional 
councils, and local chapters, and (e) 
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provide that elections of officers and 
Board members shall take place by 
mail ballot. 


Regional Councils 

During the year increasing impor 
tance has been given to the regional 
councils. First, the regional presidents 
were added to the Board of Governors, 
and, as noted above, this arrangement 
is made permanent under the revised 
constitution. Thus, the regional groups 
of the NAHO membership directly 
elect members of the Board, one for 
each region, in addition to the Board 
members elected at large. 

There has developed a wide range 
of regional council activities of varying 
degrees of effectiveness. Some of the 
regional council activities during the 
past year were as follows: 

Regional annual conferences were 
held by seven of the councils. It is 
interesting to note that the total at 
tendance in a year’s series of regional 
conferences aggregates nearly 2500 
persons. 

Study course. The Southeastern Re- 
gional Council, with extensive coopera 
tion by the Region IV FPHA office, 
is conducting a housing study course 
by mail. The Council reports that over 
1000 individuals are participating in 
some degree; over 400 dre systemati- 
cally taking the course. 

Working conferences. Such confer- 
ences, consisting of local authority and 
FPHA personnel, have been particu- 
larly effective in the Midwest, Pacific 
Southwest, and Middle Atlantic Re- 
gions. 

News bulletin. The Midwest Re- 
gional Council is issuing a regular 
news bulletin to the members. 

Evaluation of local authority opera- 
tions. An extensive evaluation of local 
authority operations was made by the 
Pacific Southwest Regional Council. 
This had the full cooperation of the 
participating authorities, as well as of 
the Region VI FPHA office, and the 
results are being used in_ bringing 
about operating improvements. Some 
other regional councils have expressed 
interest in undertaking similar evalua- 
tion studies. 

Studies of special problems have 
been undertaken in considerable array 
in various of the regions. An example 
is a study of computation of net income 
of tenants in low-rent housing by the 
Southwest Regional Council. The Pa- 
cific Southwest Council has been par- 


ticularly 
studies, through 


active in making special 
a large and active 
committee organization, 

Federal-local relations. There has 
been increasingly systematic and effec- 
tive consultation with the regional 
offices of federal agencies by regional 
council which 
are the regional counterparts of the 
Federal-Local Relations Committee at 
the national level, and serve also to 
filter up recommendations to the na 
tional Committee. 

Membership. The regional councils 
undertook the responsibility for the 
membership drive of a year ago, and 


advisory committees, 


have continued membership activities 
with varying degrees of effectiveness. 

Stimulation of the formation of local 
chapters. The Pacific Southwest and 
Middle Atlantic Councils have been 
particularly active in stimulating the 
formation of local chapters. 


Local Chapters 


Last fall the Board authorized the 
formation of local chapters, as a means 
of bringing about a grass-roots partici- 
pation by the membership. The chap- 
ters are set into the framework of the 
regional councils, except that an inter- 
regional chapter (such as for the Wash- 
ington, D, C, area) is chartered directly 
by the Board of Governors. Chapters 
have been organized in Vallejo, cover- 
ing three counties; the San Francisco 
Bay area, covering nine counties; Los 
Angeles, covering three counties; San 
Diego, covering the San Diego area; 
New York City area, covering New 
York City and two adjacent counties 
in New York State; New Jersey, cov- 
ering the state. The Washington, D. C. 
area chapter has been operating for 
about a year and is now completing 
its organization. A Philadelphia area 
chapter is now organizing, with tem- 
porary officers at work. First steps 
toward the formation of a chapter are 
being taken in the Houston-Galveston 
area. Preliminary consideration is be- 
ing given to the establishment of chap- 
ters in the Fort Worth-Dallas area, in 
the Buffalo area, and in two sections 
of the Pacific Northwest region. Thus, 
six chapters have been organized; two 
are now actively organizing; and five 
more are possibly in the offing. 


Publications 


During the year NAHO News and 
the Housing Management Bulletin 
were replaced by the Journal of 
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HOUSING, which has now completed 
its first 12 issues. The Journal under- 
takes (a) to report events in the hous- 
ing field, (b) to report operating ex- 
perience in housing administration, 
and (c) to present occasional longer 
articles of a professional nature. This 
three-fold purpose seems to have the 
approval of the membership, as indi 
cated by the returns on a canvass made 
several months ago. We look toward 
gradual enlargement of the size of the 
Journal; and shall strive continually to 
increase its value as a_ professional 
medium. For this purpose we need a 
greatly increased output of material 
from the regional councils and_ the 
chapters. 

The Association’s output of pub- 
lished material is increasing. During 
the 17-month period over 67,000 sep- 
arate pieces of literature were distrib- 
uted (exclusive of promotional mate- 
rial, the distribution of which exceeded 
53,000 pieces). This distribution of 
literature is in addition to an extensive 
informational service by correspond- 
ence, and a considerable amount by 
consultation. 


Committee Activities 


In the aggregate the committee ac 
tivities of the Association as a whole 
and of the regional councils enlist the 
working participation of nearly 400 
Association members. The term “work- 
ing participation” is used advisedly: 
there are no honorary or “paper” com- 
mittees in the Association. Further- 
more, so far as NAHO is concerned, 
committee members pay their own ex- 
penses in engaging in committee activi- 
ties (either from their own pockets or 
from the funds of the agencies with 
which they are connected). There is 
no way of estimating the total of such 
expenditures, but it can not be less 
than from $15,000 to $20,000 per year. 

Reference has already been made to 
various of the committee activities of 
the regional councils. The following 
summary covers the committees of the 
Association as a whole. 

Federal-Local Relations Committee. 
This committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. J. A. Fowler, has been the 
most active of all the Association's 
committees. Its membership consists 
of representatives of the advisory com- 
mittees of the regional councils, plus 
members appointed at large, including 
representation from the Federal Public 
Housing Authority and the Office of 
the Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency. Meetings have been 
held in Washington at approximately 
sixty-day intervals, either of the entire 
Committee or of its Executive Com- 
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mittee. The meetings have consisted 
primarily of conferences with the Com 
missioner of the Federal Public Hous 
ing Authority and members of his 
staff, usually preceded by a preliminary 
discussion of subjects on the agenda. 
The last few meetings of the Commit 
tee have also included consultation 
with the Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency and members of his 
staff. The discussions with FPHA 
have dealt particularly with FPHA 
administrative relationships with local 
housing authorities; those with the 
NHA_ Administrator with broader 
questions of emerging housing policy. 
The agenda for each meeting of the 
Committee is prepared well in advance, 
on the basis of recommendations re 
ceived from members of the Commit 
tee and from the regional advisory 
committees, subjects brought to the 
Committee for discussion by the Fed 
eral Public Housing Authority, and 
miscellaneous recommendations for 
Committee consideration from agency 
members of the Association. The work 
of the Committee finds expression in 
recommendations to both the Federal 
Public Housing Authority and to local 
housing authorities. Through the work 
of the Federal-Local Relations Com 
mittee NAHO enjoys a relationship 
with the FPHA that is almost unique 
in the federal service, being called into 
consultation in a critical examination 
of the operations of procedures already 
in effect and of proposed changes in 
procedure. The freedom of discussion 
that characterizes the meeting of the 
Committee, made possible largely by 
the willingness of FPHA Commission 
er Klutznick to participate freely in 
Committee discussions, adds tremen 
dously to the effectiveness of the 
Committee’s work. No other activity 


of the Association is more fruitful 


benefit to local authorities, as well as 
to FPHA, than is the work of the 


Federal-Local Relations Committee. 


The Committee on Housing Policy, 
under the chairmanship of the Presi 
dent of the Association, consisted of a 
number of the past presidents of the 
Association, supplemented by repre- 
sentatives of a wide range of interests 
in the Association membership. It 
analyzed overall organizational policy 
as a background for the work of the 
Committee on Constitution and By 
laws in preparing constitutional re 
visions. 

The Committee on Constitution and 
Bylaws (Mr. E. W. Blum, Chairman) 
critically examined the constitution and 
bylaws of the Association, on the basis 
of the recommendations of the Com 
mittee on Housing Policy, and pre- 


pared the proposed constitutional re 
visions, these representing the first 
general overhauling of the constitution 
since the Association was first organ 
ized, 

The Committee on Election Pro 
cedures (Mr. Ray O. Edwards, Chait 
man) was asked to devise procedures 
for conducting by mail the 1945 elec 
tion of officers and members of- the 
Board of Governors, in view of the 
inability of the Association to hold a 
convention-type annual meeting this 
year, and also to recommend pro- 
cedures for conducting elections by 
mail as a permanent policy. Upon ap 
proval by the Board of Governors, the 
recent polling of the membership on 
the election of officers and Board mem 
bers, on constitutional amendments, 
and on proposals relating to the future 
status of the Management Division, 
was conducted in accordance with the 
procedure devised by the Committee, 
and the same procedure is included in 
the revised Constitution. 


Committee on Disposition of War 
Housing. Representative of wide va 
riety of localities concerned with the 
disposition of war housing, this Com 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
W. K. Peery, prepared a forthright 
declaration of recommended _ policy 
with respect to disposition, together 
with procedures for its effectuation. 
The initial work of the Committee was 
followed by consultation with appro 
priate federal officials for the purpose 
of devising working procedures that 
would effectively express the dominant 
local interest in disposition. The Com 
mittee reported to the Board of Gov 
ernors yesterday that the orders of the 
Administrator relating to disposition, 
effective last August 1, do provide pro- 
cedures for effective local consultation 
and for giving the maximum possible 
weight to official local determinations 
with respect to disposition. 

Management Division Committees. 
Under the chairmanship of Mr. Law 
rence M. Cox, the Executive Council 
of the Management Division, through 
a number of meetings and extensive 
consultation with interested members 
and with the NAHO ‘staff, critically 
analyzed the status of the Management 
Division in the Association and, in 
general, the activities of the Association 
relating to management. The result 
of this work was the preparation of a 
series of proposals for strengthening 
the management activities of the Asso 
ciation through their integration into 
a unified Association program and 
through the dissolution of the Manage 
ment Division as a separate entity. 

In addition to this major activity 
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during the year, the Executive Council 
also provided leadership for certain 
committee activities in the held of man- 
agement. These were as follows: 


Committee on Rental Manage 
ment (Mr. Saul Shapira, Chairman ) 
initiated a comprehensive evaluation 
of rental management practices in 
local authority operations. Four sub 
committees were formed to prepare 
detailed outlines on rental systems, 
problems in relation to conversion 
from war conditions to full operation 
of the low-rent program, annual ten- 
ant income review procedures, and 
tenant eligibility for low-rent hous- 
ing. Questionnaires will be dis- 
tributed to all local authorities and 
the returns will be analyzed by the 
Committee as a basis for a report on 
this important phase of management. 

Committee on Training (Mr. For 
rest Byars, Chairman) has been con 
cerned with two major activities. 
The first is the promotion of the 
local authority study course plan, 
developed as a joint activity of the 
Southeastern Regional Council and 
FPHA’s Region IV office. It is 
hoped that this plan can be extended 
to use to other regions through co- 
operation between NAHO and 
FPHA. The second activity is that 
of preparing recommendations for 
the American Council on Education 
on educational services which need 
to be furnished by institutions of 
higher learning. 

Comparative Operating Costs. A 
nucleus for this Committee was ap 
pointed, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Frank B. Wenrich, and _ has 
been engaged in outlining procedures 
for bringing about an authoritative 
study of comparative operating costs 
of housing developments. The first 
step in this job is to bring about 
certain improvements in the record 
keeping of local housing authorities 
and of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, and of reporting both to 
and by FPHA. Considerable prog 
ress has been made in this, through 
an analysis of existing record keep 
ing and reporting, and in the pre 
liminary suggestion of improved 
procedures. The group has promoted 
the establishment of regularly ap 
plied audit procedures to local au- 
thority operations as a means of 
evaluating performance in the proc- 
ess of making accurate cost compari- 
sons. The work thus far done 

provides a valuable basis on which a 

complete committee can be organ- 

ized and can undertake a critical 
examination of operating costs. 

Committee on Retirement Plans for 
Local Housing Authority Employees. 
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Under the chairmanship of Mr. N. H. 
Dosker, and with extensive assistance 
from Mr. David L. Krooth, General 
Counsel of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, and Mr. D. A. Bronson, 
Assistant Actuary of the Social Security 
Board, this Committee first. outlined 
desirable qualifications for a retirement 
system for local authority employees 
and then looked into the question ol 
whether to recommend that NAHO 
itself undertake the operation of such 
a system or whether some existing 
system could be tound that would have 
the desired characteristics and could 
be made available to local authority 
employees. As a background, the Com 
mittee obtained detailed information 
as to 8,999 local authority employees 
throughout the United States. The 
Committee found that the retirement 
system of the National Health and 
Welfare Retirement Association, Inc., 
would satisfy the objectives sought. 
Extensive negotiation led, first, to ap 
proval by that Association of the in 
clusion of local authority employees in 
its retirement system, and second, to 
the obtaining of a ruling by the Insur 
ance Commissioner of the State of New 
York, under which the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement Asso 
ciation, Inc., is incorporated, that the 
retirement system of that Association 
could be extended to cover local au 
thority employees. The final require 
ment to make the system available is 
approval by the Federal Public Hous 
ing Authority of the expenditure by 
local housing authorities obtaining 
federal aid, of funds for the authorities’ 
share of the cost of employee retire 
ment benefits. It has not yet been pos 
sible for FPHA to give this approval 
in view of the pendency in Congress 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, 
which would extend the coverage of 
social security benefits and make it 
possible for local authority employees 
to be included. If the Bill is passed 
by Congress, retirement benefits can 
become available through that means; 
if not, the Committee hopes that 
FPHA will be able to give the approval 
which is requisite for providing retire 
ment benefits through the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement Asso 
ciation, Inc. 

Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare. This Committee represents 
NAHO, the American Public Welfare 
Association, The American Association 
of Social Workers, Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., and the Family 
Welfare America. 
Under the chairmanship of Mr. Syd- 
ney Maslen, the Committee has laid 
out a systematic program of work, on 
which it is engaged in an orderly series 


Association of 


of activities. During the year the Com- 
mittee prepared a report, which was 
published after approval by the Board 
of Governors, on the so-called rent 
certificate plan as a substitute for pub- 
lic housing. The report examined the 
proposal in the light both of housing 
objectives and of sound public welfare 
administration, and rejected it from 
both viewpoints. A subcommittee on 
Relations between Public Housing and 
Community Services has prepared a 
preliminary report on that subject and 
will meet later this month for its fur 
ther consideration. 

Joint Committee on Housing and 
Health. This Committee under the 
chairmanship of Bleecker Marquette, 
was established jointly by NAHO and 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion for the following purposes: 

(a) To study the actual results of 
the provision of good housing 
as measured by its effects on 
morbidity and mortality rates 

mental hygiene 
problems, such as those of de 
linquency. 

(b) To develop criteria for the 
evaluation of crude social statis 
tics used in attempts to measure 


and also on 


the effects of various housing 
conditions. 

(c) To translate the results of the 
work of the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing of the 
American Public Health Asso 
ciation into the administrative 
practice of 


agencies. 


operating housing 
(d) To detine the scope of, and to 
indicate the relationships among, 
the various types of regulations 
relating to housing, and to out- 
line the 
housing codes. 

And in other ways that may ap- 
pear advisable, to study the re- 
lationship between housing and 
health. 

The Committee has prepared the 
preliminary draft of a report on “Stu- 
dies of the Effect of the Provision of 
Good Housing on Health,” and this is 
now in the hands of the members of 
the Committee for further study. 

Committee on Cooperative Activities 
of Housing Authorities and Private 
Housing Interests. This Committee 
represents NAHO’s interest in a com- 


desirable content of 


(e 


prehensive housing program having for 
its purpose the provision of decent 
housing for the entire people, and was 
established for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to bring about a working under 
standing among leaders in the various 
interests found in the entire field of 
housing. The purpose is not merely 
one of good will, but rather that of 
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identifying areas of common concern 
to housing authorities and _ private 
housing interests and of devising speci- 
fic procedures for cooperative action. 
The stated purpose of the Committee 
is as follows: 

To analyze the relationships be- 
tween the operations of housing 
authorities and those of private hous- 
ing interests; and to suggest specific 
types of operation, and methods 
therefor, whereby housing authorities 
and private housing interests may 
facilitate one another’s operations and 
cooperate toward the provision of 
adequate housing for all persons in 
their respective communities includ- 
ing consideration of methods for 
urban redevelopment. 

The Committee is under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. Roland R. Randall, 
who himself combines the interests 
represented on the Committee, in that 
he is the chairman of The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority, Past President of 
the Philadelphia Real Estate Board, 
Past President of the Pennsylvania Real 
Estate Association, Past Regional Vice 
President of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, and a member 
of the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers. Established late in the 
spring, the Committee met in May for 
a preliminary discussion of its assign- 
ment and for the outlining of a pro- 
gram of work.* Several subcommittees 
are at work on subjects falling within 
the Committee’s scope of activities. 

Planning and Design. The Associa- 
tion is interested in an evaluation of 
standards of planning and design for 
large-scale housing in terms of their 
effects as indicated by operating ex- 
perience. The Association obviously 
does not have the staff personnel or the 
funds that would be required for a 
study of the magnitude necessary to 
produce authoritative results. How- 
ever, a part of the job that NAHO 
has in mind is being undertaken by an 
Architectural Advisory Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Howard 
Myers, Publisher of the Architectural 
Forum, which was established at the 
request of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. The work of this Commit- 
tee is the outgrowth of an earlier simi- 
lar enterprise undertaken at the in- 
stance of the United States Housing 

*Two subsequent two-day meetings have 
been held, one on October 31 and November 
1 and a second on December 16 and 17. How- 
ever, believing that the Committee, represent- 
ing, as it does, a wide range of housing inter- 
ests, could operate more effectively on an 
independent basis rather than as a subsidiary 
of NAHO, both the Board of Governors and 
the Committee itself have decided that the 
Committee should have independent status. 
NAHO Director Pomeroy will continue as one 
of its members and will serve as its Secretary. 
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Authority. The renewal of the activity 
was brought about on the recommenda 
tion of the President of NAHO, and 
the Committee as now constituted in 
cludes NAHO representation. It is 
felt that this is the most practical means 
at present available to the Association 
for expressing its interest in planning 
and design. It is hoped that means 
may later be found for extending the 
evaluation into the field of large-scale 
private housing. 


Broad Housing Policy Matters 


NAHO’s primary interest is the field 
of public administration in housing, 
and the Association stays strictly out 
of the arena in which legislative de 
terminations of housing policy and 
program are made. Largely by reason 
of this fact, the counsel of the Asso- 
ciation in matters of housing policy has 
always been respected as being objec 
tive and is sought by those who are 
concerned with broad policy formula 
tion. NAHO is called on from time to 
time by Congressional committees for 
an expression of its views on policy 
questions. An example is the appear 
ance made by NAHO before the Taft 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban 
Redevelopment last January, in which 
the Association was generally felt to 
have provided information that was 
of substantial value to the Committee 
in formulating its recommendations. 


Miscellaneous Activities 


Members of the staff are called on 
from time to time to contribute articles 
on housing subjects to various publica- 
tions, and the Executive Director and 
other staff members are frequently 
asked to address gatherings of other 
organizations. The location of the As- 
sociation’s headquarters at “1313” in 
Chicago continues to provide valuable 
‘opportunities for contacts, both formal 
and informal, with other organizations 
in the field of public administration. 


Membership 


At the time of 1944 annual meeting 
(membership report as of April 15) 
there was a total individual member- 
ship of 1533. There is now a total (as 
of August 31) of 2160.* Deducting 
exchange and complimentary member- 
ships, the total 17 months ago was 
1465; it is now 2071. At the last an- 
nual meeting there were 196 agency 
members; today there are 207. 

While the net increase in individual 
memberships looks gratifying, it falls 
far short of the goal set in the mem- 
bership drive of last fall. And it con- 
tinues to be a pitifully small part of 
the total potential field of membership. 


*As of December 31, this total was 2561 


The Future 

NAHO must look forward to sub- 
stantial expansion in order to meet the 
growing need of its services. to the 
held of public administration in hous 
ing. I want to suggest to you an or 
ganizational aim for NAHO. Such an 
aim should not be a mere “shelf” of 
ambitions; it should indicate a definite 
objective to be attained over the next 
four or five years, toward which a 
practical succession of organizational 
developments can be directed, each 
complete in itself, but all fitting into 
the ultimate organizational structure. 

The present staff consists of the 
Executive Director, the Associate Di 
rector, the Assistant Director in charge 
of editorial work, an editorial assistant, 
an office manager, and several clerical 
and stenographic employees—a_ total 
of ten full-time and one part-time staff 
members. The Associate Director 1s 
both the deputy of the Executive Di 
rector and the staff member immedi 
ately in charge of the management 
(and other housing “operations”) ac 
tivities of the Association. The aim 
for the future should be (a) the addi 
tion of an assistant director in charge 
of “operations” activities, with an as- 
sistant; (b) the reopening of the Wash 
ing office; (c) the provision of paid 
clerical assistance for the regional 
councils, beginning with at least the 
halftime service of one employee in 
each region; and (c) provision of the 
additional clerical and stenographic 
assistance necessary to service such an 
expanded program. 

Such an operation would cost about 
$120,000 per year and the Association 
should devise a financial program that 
will ultimately support such a level of 
operation. 

The NAHO program must increas 
ingly be an effective reflection of the 
entire field of public administration in 
housing. The planning aspects of hous- 
ing can present no sharp line between 
public housing and private housing. 
Much of the ground of the manage 
ment of public housing and that of 
private rental housing is common 
ground. And the principles of RM & 
R (repairs, maintenance, and replace- 
ments) should be no less valid for the 
owner-occupied individual house than 
for the large-scale public housing de- 
velopment. Public and private housing 
alike must rely on sound and continu 
ing housing market analyses. Regu 
latory measures—zoning, building 
codes, housing codes, health regulation, 
and all the rest—concern the entire 
community and the entire housing sup- 
ply. Urban redevelopment can not 
compartmentalize private housing and 
public housing. Seen against a planning 
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background and in the light of the 
fact that all housing activites must 
somehow add up to the provision of 
decent housing for all the people, the 
setting of “public” against “private” in 
housing is mischievous, and is sub- 


versive of some of the deepest responsi- 
bilities inherent in the American way 
of life and of living; it is destructive 
of some of the finest opportunities that 
lie within the dynamic determination 
of the American people to achieve a 
satisfactory living environment. 


The Goal 

He who, in song, saw America’s 
“alabaster cities gleam, undimmed by 
human tears” looked beyond the slums, 
the decayed neighborhoods, the shabby 
business districts, the ugly roadsides, 
that characterize most American cities 
and their ragged fringes. What he saw 
was an America that was beautiful for 
the patriot dream that could envision 

envision what? — mellifluous words 
that might cause some emotional in 
spiration? but that could also be called 
on to paint a promotional picture 
unrelated to facts and made the hand- 
maiden of land merchandising instead 
of community building—of inflation- 
ary marketing of houses—of its com 
panion, land speculation—of an_ atti 
tude that associates lack of economic 
opportunity with unworthiness and 
passes by on the other side of the road? 
No—I don’t think that the poet en- 
visioned mere words. He was thinking 
of a dream expressed in reality. And 
the reality we seek must be found in 
the work of planning commissions, of 
building departments, of health de- 
partments, of redevelopment agencies, 
of housing authorities—local, state, 
and federal; in the community plan- 
ning standards of the FHA; in the 
daily activities of us who are gathered 
here today—planning, financing, con- 
structing, managing—all the operations 
of public administration related to 
housing. Only through these means— 
means found in the initiative of the 
American people, whether expressed 
in public action or in private action, 
but inevitably and inextricably ex- 
pressed in both—only through these 
means can the ideal be achieved. We 
need a new concept of urbanism in 
our cities—of the “community” in our 
rural areas—a concept that is willing 
to plan boldly and achieve courage- 
ously, that recognizes that the produc- 
tion and maintenance of a decent liv- 
ing environment and decent living 
conditions—with all the connotations 
of those terms—is the final objective 
of our industry, our business, and our 
public activities. We need hearts that 
are moved by the deadly horror of 
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HOW SHOULD RENTS BE SET FOR RELIEF 
FAMILIES IN PUBLIC HOUSING? 


HOWARD L. HOLTZENDORFF 


xecutive Director, Housin uthority 
E t D t H g Auth 


of the City of Los 


For a number of years in Los An 
geles the rents of county relief agency 
clients were computed by the Housing 
Authority on the same basis as rents 
for tenants deriving their income from 
private industries. Accordingly, the 
relief allowance was regarded as the 
net family income for the purpose of 
determining the rent to be charged. 

Rents established on this basis, it was 
found, frequently were too high for the 
relief families to pay. Further, when- 
ever the County granted a family an 
increase in budget to cover increased 
cost of food or to permit a special diet 
because of illness, the result usually 
was an increase in rent by the Author- 
ity at the time of annual income re 
examination. 


This handling, of course, worked an 
inequity to the relief recipient, since 
the family was not only deprived of 
the full use of the extra money al 


slums —and that are unashamed to 
thrill to the social excellence and the 
human glory of a public housing de- 
velopment; we need minds and hands 
capable of ever more effectively trans- 
lating the impulses of the heart into 
working programs and physical reality. 

Let our cities be magnificent in the 
sight and the memory of man. Let 
them first be kindly in the lives of their 
people. 

We are engaged in one of the finest 
enterprises that the American people 
has ever undertaken. Upon us is laid 
a responsibility as representatives of the 
American people in this undertaking. 
That responsibility calls for the best 
of our thinking, the finest of our 
energy; it calls for warmth of under- 
standing; it calls for a high level of 
administrative performance; it calls for 
a high level of professional and _per- 
sonal dignity. 

Again: NAHO is dedicated to the 
bettering of all types of public admin- 
istrative practice in housing—toward 
the objective of adequate housing for 
the entire people. 


Angeles. 


located for special diets, etc., but in 
some cases had to supplement the newly 
alloted amount with funds from its 
regular food allowance in order to pay 
the new rent. 


In addition, the Authority’s income 
ceilings were found in some instances 
to be too low to permit the acceptance 
of county relief families, who in most 
cases were large and who were unable 
to find decent housing elsewhere 


Rents Standardized 


To adjust the situation to the satis- 
faction of all concerned, a plan was 
evolved that standardized rents for 
county relief recipients. The flat rents 
so established had the consent and ap 
proval of the Bureau of Public Assis- 
tance. These rents remain in effect as 
long as a family continues to live in 
one of our developments, with no 
change either at time of annual re- 
examination or at any other time—un- 
less the family composition changes, 
with consequent transfer to a smaller 
or a larger unit. In such a case, the 
flat rent (which is based on the size of 
the unit) is changed and the Bureau 
of Public Assistance is notified of this 
change, with the result that the relief 
budget for the family is then adjusted. 
The rents, including utilities, that are 
now in effect are as follows: 


1-Bedroom unit $23 
2-bedroom unit 26 
3-bedroom unit 30 


The Authority’s income ceilings for 
relief clients are somewhat different 
from those applying to other residents 
and now permit the acceptance of the 
large families denied occupancy under 
our old system. Our annual income 
limits for families whose income is de- 
rived from employment or other non- 
relief sources is as follows: 

$1440 for families with less than 
three minor dependents 

$1728 for families with three or more 
minor dependents. 

On the other hand, the annual in- 
come limitations for county relief re- 
cipients are now based on the size of 
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the unit the family occupies, as indi- 
cated in the following chart: 


Less than Three or 
Three Minor More Minor 
Dependents Dependents 


1-Bedroom Unit (rent $23) 
Not to exceed $1380 None 
2-Bedroom Unit (rent $26) 
Not to exceed 1560 Not to exceed $1872 
3-Bedroom Unit (rent $30) 
Not to exceed 1800 Not to exceed 2160 
Results Gratifying 
This arrangement has been in effect 
since June 1, 1945. The results have 
been most gratifying, not only to the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, but to the 
Housing Authority as well—to say 
nothing of the relief recipients, who do 
not now, at any time, need to supple- 
ment their rents at the expense of de 
creased food or clothing budgets. 
The benefits resulting from the adop 
tion of this plan are: 
1. Rents are standardized, which 
means county relief budgets and 
Authority computations are sim- 
plified. 
2. The recipient is not penalized 
either at time of his placement in 
a development or at time of an- 
nual income re-examination. 
3. The placement of larger families 
has been made possible. 


Exchange Plan for Project 
Services Training Developed 
by FPHA Region V Office 


Mary Nan Gamble, Project Services 
Adviser in FPHA Region V, reports 
an exchange plan for training project 
services personnel. The plan was de- 
veloped by the region to supplement 
its general training program, which 
includes another type of exchange pro- 
gram whereby FPHA central and re- 
gional office and local project services 
workers substitute for one another dur- 
ing a one-month training period. (See 
January Journal of HOUSING, page 
12.) 

Under the new plan, local housing 
authorities with similar operating pro- 
grams exchange project services advis- 
ers for approximately two and one-half 
days. The regional office selects the 
developments to be studied and secures 
the advance approval of the respective 
executive directors. When the visits are 
completed, each development is asked 
to submit a report of its findings and 
an evaluation of the study made. This 
material is then made available for 
use by the regional office and by the 
developments involved. 

Miss Gamble writes that several ex- 
changes have already been made in 
Region V, and “it is planned that all 
project services advisers will have re- 
ceived this type of training before the 
end of the fiscal year.” 
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DELINQUENCY BEFORE, AFTER ADMISSION TO 





NEW HAVEN HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 





NAOMI BARER 
Department of Public Health 


Yale Schoo 


The comparison of vital and social 
statistics for families in a housing proj 
ect with control families outside is al 
ways subject to error. In the present 
study, therefore, an attempt has been 
made to obtain data of a more signifi 
cant character by comparing a single 
feature of the social reactions of the 
same families before and after admis 
sion to a project. 
families who 
had lived in one of the developments 
of the Housing Authority of the City of 
New Haven for periods varying from 
two and one-half to four and one-half 
years. About 70 per cent of the families 
were Negroes. In these 317 families, 
there were 649 children whose ages, 
during project occupancy, fell between 
seven and seventeen years. The names 
of these children (and their older 
brothers and sisters) were checked back 
to 1924 with the records of the Juvenile 
Court. For each year from 1924 to 
1944 the population of children aged 
seven to seventeen in the 317 families 
was determined and compared with the 
juvenile delinquencies recorded for 
these children, making possible the de- 
termination of incidence rates. For the 
17 years before entrance to the project 


This study covers 317 


of Medicine 


and the four years of residence in the 
project, the data work out as follows: 


Total Total Rate of 

number number juvenile 

child-years juvenile delin- 

in delin- quencies 

families quencies per 100 

for for children 

Years period period per year 
1924-1940 1,952 62 3.18 
1940-1944 1,401 23 1.64 


ences between these two 


The differ 
figures is 1.54, which is approximately 


three times the significant difference 


(.52) and therefore statistically signih 
cant. 

Obviously, these figures would have 
no significance if court record pro 
cedure had changed or if a_ notable 
general decrease in juvenile delinquency 
had occurred since 1940. That such is 
not the case is indicated by the fact that 
the years 1940-41 actually show an in 
crease of 9.1 per cent in total juvenile 
delinquency in New Haven as com 
pared with 1927-1940. It seems, there- 
fore that a substantial improvement in 
the social adjustment of children in a 
given group of families may be rea 
sonably attributed to the conditions of 


project life 


British Housing Management Policies Commended 


By City-County 


This summer a British professional 
organization of city and county en- 
gineers submitted to a national gov- 
‘ernment committee on housing its rec- 
ommendations for the “Management of 
Municipal Housing Estates.” The so- 
cial point of view which the society 
expressed is particularly notable when 
it is recognized (as the memorandum 
itself says) that the society members 
“are generally more interested in ‘man- 
agement’ from the point of view of 
maintenance. ...” Some of the report’s 
recommendations with respect to man- 
agement training and building main 
tenance apply equally well to American 
housing experience. 

Women Managers Appreciated 

The organization is convinced, from 
reports of experiences of women hous- 
ing managers, “that the employment 
of women in the management of mu- 
nicipal housing estates is essential.” 
The memorandum points out “that in 


Engineers’ Society 


some authorities, housing has been re 
garded rather as a trading undertaking 
than as the social service which we 
believe it to be, with an inevitable over 
x Loc al 


recognize 


emphasis on rent collection. . . 
housing authorities must 
that housing has become one of the 
major social services,” requiring prop- 
erly trained personnel. 

The present shortage of properly 
trained women property managers, the 
report continues, “is likely to become 
more acute as new houses, temporary 
or permanent, are provided.” It is rec- 
ommended that the position of property 
manager should be made sufficiently 
attractive to induce the proper types of 
person to enter the profession. In Eng- 
land, a possible source of recruitment 
would be among “suitable persons who 
have been engaged on extensive social 
and welfare work under war condi- 
tions, provided that they are also able 
to take an interest in the technical side 
of housing and are of an age to have 
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had some experience of life, with the 
education and training necessary to 
apply it in solving the many problems 


which occur in municipal 
property management.” 


housing 


Maintenance-Management 


If local housing authorities are so 
organized that maintenance and man- 
agement functions are separated in 
special departments, it is “essential,” 
the memorandum states, “that there be 
the closest cooperation between the 
heads of the two departments. . . . It 
should be ‘mainte- 
nance’ is used in its broadest sense and 
includes such items as garden -sheds, 
garden maintenance, and fencing, in 
addition to the structures themselves.” 

Since postwar local authority houses 
will be provided with the latest type of 
mechanical equipment, it is considered 
“essential for many of the future tenants 
to have sound advice and guidance on 
the use of these appliances or the real 
benefit to the housewife may be lost 
and there will be a consequent misuse 
or waste of fuel. It appears to be de- 
sirable that all persons engaged in fu- 
ture management should themselves . . . 
be given a thorough training in the 
use of these appliances and, by periodi- 
cal refresher courses, be kept abreast 
of technical developments so as to en- 
able them to give instruction to the 
tenants when necessary.” 


understood that 


Maintenance Should Not Be Postponed 


With regard to prewar properties, it 
is recognized that “maintenance on the 
basis of the pre-1939 standard has not 
been carried out during the war.” 
However, any further postponement of 
repairs, particularly painting and dec- 
orating, “would be detrimental to the 
property and would lead to further 
deterioration,” the report states. “In the 
interest of economy and the mainte 
nance of a high standard of housing, 
therefore, sufficient craftsmen in 
all trades should be made available to 
local authorities for these arrears of 
maintenance work immediately it be 
comes possible to do so, and care should 
be exercised to avoid the mistake of 
directing all skilled building labor to 
new construction only.” 





NEW ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 21) 

Journal (page 185). The three addi- 
tional members of the Committee are: 
Raymond D. Holmes, Executive Di- 
rector, Fall River Housing Authority; 
Harold B. Fliege, Deputy Assistant for 
Management, Region I, Federal Public 
Housing Authority; M. Stephen Dono- 
hue, Executive Secretary, Housing Au- 
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Hilda Smith and People - - - 





The following is a tribute to 
Miss Smith, written on the occa- 
sion of her having left the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority 
in November to take a new posi- 
tion (see November Journal, page 
188). The statement was written 
by Eri Hulbert, Project Services 
Adviser, FPHA, Region III. 











Each person employed by an agency 
makes a special contribution to the 
work of that agency. 

Hilda Smith, as Chief of Project 
Services in the Management Standards 
Division of the Central Office of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, can 
be credited with a very special contri- 
bution. It can be summed up by the 
sentence which the San Francisco Re 
gion has made into a household word 
among public housers—‘Housing Is 
People.” 

When Miss Smith visited projects, 
she was shown buildings, play spaces, 
furniture—and she said: “Aren't these 
grand, but where are the people?” 


When the Central Office prepared 
a “Handbook on Project Services.” it 
was Miss Smith who went to the man 
who drew the cover and said: “This 
drawing of the community building ts 
fine. Now, do you suppose you could 
just draw in a few people?” 


When she saw a separation between 
“Project Management” and “Project 
Services,” she pointed out that both 


thority of the City of Hartford. 


A full-day meeting of this Executive 
Committee has been called for Febru 
ary 8,to meet in Hartford with NAHO 
Director Pomeroy. At this meeting Mr. 
Pomeroy will present a NAHO organ- 
ization “handbook” on which the 
NAHO central office staff is now work- 
ing. This handbook is to outline me 
chanics of Association operation and 
detail Association services in such a 
way that regional council officers and 
committee members can go forward 
with the planning and execution of 
their programs in full knowledge of 
what and how much they are contrib- 
uting to the Association’s general pro- 
gram and of what and how much cen- 
tral office assistance they can count on 
in the accomplishment of their pur- 
poses. Mr. Pomeroy will go from the 
Hartford meeting to a Middle Atlantic 
Council executive session and will make 
a similar presentation to that group. 


deal with people—the people who can 
not be split while living in a project 
as easily as “functions” can be split be 
hind a desk. 

Reading tenant leases and_ releases 
and finding such terms as “initiate ac- 
tion,” “effectuate promptly,” and “ex- 
tinguish the illumination,” she pointed 
out that the information might be 
more useful if we said, quite simply, 
“start,” “do at once,” and “put out the 
lights.” 

When she went to the West Coast 
to help with some area conferences, 
she looked over the list of participants 


Managers, Tenant Aides, Project 
Services Advisers, and Regional Office 
Personnel. “Fine—but where are the 


people?” She supported Dick Mitchell, 
the Project Services Adviser, in advo- 
cating inclusion of residents in con- 
a highly enlightening and 
practice, since copied by 
some of the other regions. 


ferences, 
successful 


Even among her colleagues in Cen- 
tral Office organization and reorganiza 
tion, Miss Smith began her work on 
the premise that she and “her fellow 
bureaucrats” are people, too, and she 
approached staff discussions and inter 
section and inter-branch conferences 
on this basis. 

Thousands upon thousands of in- 
dividuals depend for their homes on 
the Federal Public Housing Authority, 
on whom Congress has placed respon- 
sibility for assisting local authorities in 
the provision of decent, sate, and 
sanitary housing in war and in peace. 
These thousands may not know it 
fully, but they have Hilda Smith to 
thank in no small measure, for the fact, 
that, more and more, it is being recog- 
nized that—HOUSING IS PEOPLE. 





WE FAILED... 


to realize our expectations a> 
to both the December and the 
January Journal. The combining 
of the issues is for the purpose 
of finally catching up on our 
badly disrupted publication 
schedule, resulting from a three- 
weeks’ work stoppage in the 
printing trades in the Chicago 
area back in October. 


We had hoped to avoid having 
to put out a combined issue but 
were finally forced to a deci- 
sion to follow most of the other 
publications which were simi- 
larly affected. 
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What About Jobs and Wages? 





JOBS 


More than one hundred tormer war 


workers, residents of the Chicago 
Housing Authority’s Altgeld Gardens, 
have found peacetime jobs through a 
re-employment service maintained by 
residents of the Gardens. Established 
immediately after V-] Day, the service 


is operated solely by volunteer workers. 

A tenants’ headed by 
Mrs. Thelma Minniefield, has can- 
vassed the plants in the area surround 


committee, 


ing the Gardens to obtain listings of 
job openings. In addition, the commit- 
tee maintains an office at the Gardens, 
which is open every morning to those 
seeking employment and to employers 
in need of personnel. Job applicants’ 
names are kept on file, and as the com- 
mittee is notified of openings, qualified 
workers are sent out for interviews. 

Applicants have been given an op 
portunity to discuss their employment 
problems and ways of seeking employ- 
ment at several tenant-sponsored mass 
meetings. At one of these meetings, a 
representative of the local office of the 
United States Employment Service told 
the group how his agency could help. 

The great value of the tenants’ vol 
untary service, says Oscar C. Brown, 
Manager of the Gardens, is that it has 
stimulated workers to find their own 
jobs. Further, when a person is placed, 
he refers his friends and neighbors to 
other openings that might exist in the 
plant, and it is this neighbor-to-neigh- 
bor chain of job-getting that is largely 
responsible for the large number of 
placements that have been made. 

Most of the workers that have been 
employed receive salaries “substantial- 
ly” lower than their wartime incomes, 
Mr. Brown adds. There are still many 
residents who have not been able to 
find any jobs that make use of their 
previous experience and skills or that 
enable them to maintain their present 
standard of living. 

Altgeld Gardens, a “671” develop- 
ment, has recently been converted from 
war housing to low-rent use. Because 
ot the drastic salary cuts that so many 
tenants have experienced, Mr. Brown 
believes that most of the present occu- 
pants will continue to live there, even 
when the local housing supply permits 
eviction of high-income families. The 
maximum income for continued oc- 
cupancy ranges from $2100 for three 
rooms to $3000 for six rooms; however, 
maximum income for initial occupancy 
ranges from $1500 for a family of four 
or less to $1650 for larger families. 
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WAGES 


How reduction in take home pay 
atlected one Seattle worker is described 
in a letter to the editor of Cedar Vale 
Notes, a newspaper published by the 
tenants of a temporary war housing 
development of the Seattle Housing 
Authority. The letter was written by 
one of the tenants soon after VJ-Day, 


and reads in part, as follows: 

“If you had received this slip of 
paper at your shop, what would you 
have done? 

“It states 
to a peacetime basis and the wartime 
classification under which I was hired 
is abolished. So, I must either accept 


that we are reverting 


their peacetime classification, having a 
lower hourly rate, or quit... . 

“Now, Mr. Editor, when we reverted 
from a 48-hour week to a 40-hour 
week, 3343 per cent was taken from 
my gross pay automatically. ... When 
this slip was handed to me, I dazedly 
signed it... . 

“Frankly, I am ashamed of myself 
for accepting this low standard of in 
come, to eke out 
but some of the 
family... . 


ig 


a bare existence on 
necessities for my 


“Would it be possible for me to re 
tract my signature from this paper and 
take—what 1s 1n store? 

“IT don’t want to quit! I can't accept 
a cut. TI like my work, those I work 
with, and respect my supervisors. 
But—unless food prices, our rent, and 
the cost of living generally roll back at 
least 33 per cent this week, or I get an 
additional 8-hour day job, how are we 
going to exist? Was all this postwar 
planning a 
nightmare?” 


dream — and realism a 


The United States Employment Serv- 
ice, reviewing the labor market for 
September and October, reports a con 
siderable drop in incomes and in de 
mand for wartime skills, even though 
the level of ‘employment is higher than 
had been originally forecast. Loss of 
overtime resulted in an immediate cut 
in take-home pay. Down grading has 
been, in a large measure, responsible 
for the drop. In addition, both skilled 
and unskilled workers accepting new 
jobs in some areas are taking as much 
as 12 per cent cuts in pay. Employers 
are discriminating against women, 
older men, and Negroes, particularly 
for higher-paying jobs in industry. Wo 
men constitute 80 per cent of the unem- 
ployment compensation claimants in 
some areas, 


WILLIAM K. DIVERS has been 
appointed Assistant 
the National 


charge of reconversion. In this capacity 


Administrator of 
Housing Agency, in 
his principal responsibility will relate 
to the provision of veterans’ housing. 

Mr. Divers left the Region IIL Ofhe« 
of the Administrator, NHA, in Chi 
cago on December 1 to take his new 
position in Washington. He had been 
a Regional Representative of the Ad 
ministrator since June 1942—first in 
charge of the former Region V, with 
headquarters in Cleveland; later of both 
Regions V and VI (still 


former regional set-up) with headquar 


under the 


ters in Chicago; finally of the present 
Region III. He has been succeeded in 
Region III by Charles Horan, who 
came to Chicago from the San Fran 


cisco Ofhice of the Administrator. 


EMMETT WHELCHEL has re- 
signed as Management Training Ad- 
viser for the Region IV office of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. He 
is returning to the adult 


held, from which he came to FPHA. 
Mr. Whelchel was largely responsible 


education 


for the highly successful “correspond 
ence” course that is jointly sponsored 
by the FPHA regional office and the 
Southeastern 
NAHO (see 
148). 


Council of 


page 


Regional 


August Journal, 


ALFRED RHEINSTEIN has been 
appointed by Governor Dewey as D1 
rector of Emergency Housing Con- 
struction in the New York State Divi 
sion of Housing. In this capacity, his 
principal duty will be the conversion of 
army and coast guard barracks into 


emergency veterans’ housing. Mr. 


Rheinstein was at one time Chairman 
of the New York City 
thority, and is President of the New 
York City Chapter of NAHO 


Housing Au 


FRANCIS STATEN writes: “Lat 
in July, I transferred from my tormer 
position as Director of the Administra 
tive Pianning Division in the Central 
Office of the FPHA, to a Region VII 
office of FPHA in Seattle, to undertake 
the position of Assistant Regional Di 
rector for Management. 

“Seattle is my former home, and | 
have for a long time wanted to return. 
The opportunity of associating myself 
with Jess Epstein in the housing pro- 
gram in the Northwest was just the 
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kind of opportunity that I had been 
waiting for, and after several months 
here, life is anything but dull.” 


DOROTHY P. SCHOELL was mar- 
ried on November 17 to Newcomb T. 
Montgomery. Mrs. Montgomery is the 
Managing Director of the Philadelphia 
Housing Association; Mr. Montgomery 
was with The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority from 1938 to 1941 as Plan 
ning Engineer. Since 1941 he had 
been on overseas duty with the United 
States Army. 


PHILIP HILL has been released 
from the Navy with the commission 
of Lieutenant Commander, after almost 
three years of service. He is now in 
Washington as Secretary of the recently 
instituted Housing Legislation In- 
formation Service, an agency set up to 
issue up-to-date news releases to groups 
interested in the legislative status of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. Mr. Hill 
was with the Housing Authority of 
the City of Charleston, West Virginia, 
from 1937 to 1943, originally as Gen- 
eral Counsel, later as Executive Di- 
rector. 


NICOLA GIULII has been re-elected 
Chairman of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Los Angeles for his 
eighth consecutive term. He was orig 
inally appointed in 1933 to the Muni 
cipal Housing Commission, the agency 
which preceded the Authority. When 
the Authority was established in 1938 
he was appointed a commissioner and 
has been elected chairman regularly 
every year from 1938 to date. 


INEZ B. JONES early this month 
was elected by the commissioners of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Raleigh as Secretary and Executive Di- 
rector of the Authority. She had been 
acting in this capacity since June 1942 
when R. K. Creighton resigned the 
position to become affiliated with the 
National Housing Agency. Mrs. Jones 
has been with the Authority since 1939, 
shortly after it was established. 


JOHN DUCEY has been released 
from active service with the United 
States Navy and has returned to the 
Chicago Housing Authority to take up 
a new set of duties there as Economic 
Adviser. He was with the Authority 
before going into the Navy in January 
1944 in the capacity of Business Man- 
ager. In his new position with the 
Authority, he is to be responsible for 
the development of the slum clearance 
program made possible through the use 
of state funds. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


DA-1, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, LO- 
CAL AUTHORITY—MIDDLE WEST 

Executive director for newly-organized loca 
housing authority in city of population about 


70,000 Salar $3000 to $4000 


DA-2, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
HOUSING MANAGER — MIDDLE 
WEST 

To take complete charge of local authority 
operation, including management of 400-fam- 
ily development, with the possibility of 200 
additional units as soon as building conditions 
warrant. Salary—ovtr $4000. 


DA-3, RURAL HOUSING RESEARCH 
—SOUTH CAROLINA 


The home economics department of an 
agricultural college is looking for a research 
worker, to explore rural housing conditions 
in the state, with the possibility of conducting 


case studics to determine how families have 


succeeded in securing better than averag 


housing. Salar $2700. 
DA-4, PUBLIC HOUSING RESEARCH 
—MIDDLE WEST 

Must have public housing experience, re 
search experience in economics or sociology, 
and good knowledge of statistics. Position 
involves travel. Salary—$3000 to $3600 de- 


nding on qualiihications 


DA-5, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
LOCAL AUTHORITY — MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC 

Executive director for newly-organized local 
housing authority in city of population ot 40,- 
000. Salary commensurate with qualifications. 


DA-6, PROJECT ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS 

Field positions for veterans’ housing pro- 
gram. Should have college degree with major 
in accounting and two to four years of re- 
Additional 
experience may be substituted for the college 
requirement 

Accounting jobs involve cost-plus contracts, 


sponsible accounting experience. 


and experience in that work 1s highly desir- 
able. Salary—$245 to $300 per month, de- 
pending on experience. 

Auditing vacancies particularly in Southeast 
and Pacific Northwest. Positions involve 75 per 
cent travel. Salary—$275 per month plus 
$6 per diem while on travel schedule 


DA-7, PERSONNEL—MIDDLE WEST 

A national weekly publication wants classi 
fication, employment, and examination per- 
sonnel. Salary—up to $5000 


DA-8, ADMINISTRATIVE AND EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICERS 

The United States government ts recruiting 
operating and staff services administrators for 
war service appointments. Must have “exten 
sive and significant” administrative experience 
including thorough knowledge of methods of 
supervision, administration, and managemen* 
Salary—$6230 to $8750, depending on experi- 
ence. Applwation forms can be secured from 
the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Recruiting Section, 613 G Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., from any of the Commis- 


giona ’ rane ink at 


first- or second-class post office 


DA-9, PLANNER—MIDDLE WEST 


ynsibill x<duction 
tanning studics in various cit Must hav 
good Knowilcdg ft and varied xperience in 
in u ind zoning, an t 
lesign playgrounds an mn civi nt 
Salar St5UU to Shi ( nding 1 gua 
hcauons 


DA-10, ADMINISTRATOR, LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS—VIENNA 


The State Department 1s looking tor a man 
to superintend the operation of local govern 
ments ot part Austria. To be stationed in 
Vienna tor ai asi a ir. Must have int 
mate knowledge of problems of local govern 
ment, preterab 1 former city manag or 
mayor ~ Salar $6230 plus 25 per cent 
DA-11, PERSONNEL, MIDDLE WEST 
WEST 

\ state department of assistance and child 
welfare wants a person tor an in-service train- 
ing program. Salar 52700 to $3300. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





DW-1, Male, 40 years—LAW 

Iwo years with War Labor Board, first as 
“assignments and hearing officer,” and later 
as “assistant disputes director” in regional « 
fice. Nearly seven years, legislative planning 
analyst for Department ot Agriculture; nine 
months, project attorne for Farm Security 
Administration; four and one-halt years as 
practicing attorne Education ALI and 


L.L.B 


DW-2, Male, 48 years — PUBLIC 
WORKS DIRECTOR, HOUSING CON- 
STRUCTION OR MANAGEMENT. 
CITY MANAGEMENT 


Past two and one-half years, Major, United 
States Army, civil affairs officer in France and 
Germany. Five vears as manager of 2300 
family public housing development; eight 


ears eXperience as sanitary engineer, with 
local health department, Resettlement Admin- 
istration, and county government; two and 
one-half years as bridge engineer for county; 
five years, general engineering with private 
firm. Education—B.A. economics and political 
science; B.S. civil engineering (Phi Beta 
Kapp: 


DW-3, Male, 35 years—ADMINISTRA- 
TION, MANAGEMENT—IN NEW 
ENGLAND 

Past six months, general manager of con 


} 
ns, 


1). 


tracting and engineering firm; ten mon 
executive director, local housing authorit 
three years with FPHA as housing manager of 
more than 3800 units; eleven years in real 


estate. Education—architecture. 


DW-4, Male, 49 years — MANAGE- 
MENT, DEVELOPMENT, PLANNING, 
ENGINEERING 

[Two and one-half years, maintenance su- 
perintendent for FPHA war housing; six vears 
with Department of Interior in direct charge 
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of designing, planning, and operation of CCC 
camp; five years with state conservation de 
partment in charge of park planning, public 
works construction, and forestry; sixteen years 
miscellaneous experience in forestry, retail 
sales, auto repair, and manutacturing. 


DW-5, Female, 35 years—MANAGE- 
MENT, PERSONNEL WORK 

Two years as office manager for four war 
dormitories; four years, social service work; 
one year, hotel experience. Education—grad- 
uate of school of social work. 


DW-6, Male, 36 years—CITY PLAN- 
NING, HOUSING ANALYSIS, AD- 
MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT 

Year and one-half, Lieutenant, USNR- 
housing officer; two years, NHA in various 
capacities including Assistant Regional Repre- 
sentative; four years with city plan commission 
where developed land use survey; four years, 
reviewing housing and planning statistics for 
WPA; one year, foreign trade analysis. Edu- 
cation—A.B. political science; graduate work 
in planning, statistics, and foreign trade. 


DW-7, Male, 33 years—PLANNING 
AND HOUSING RESEARCH, AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Three years in Army—draftsman; two years, 
planning technician with city planning board; 
year as secretary of public housing committee 
for citizens’ housing agency. Education— 
architecture, city planning. 


DW-8, Male, 41 years—CITY PLAN- 
NING, HOUSING, TRAFFIC AND 
HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 

Now consultant city planner, in which ca- 
pacity he served four years prior to military 
service. Three and one-half years in Army, 
Lieutenant Colonel, civil affairs in Germany, 
France, and Luxembourg; one year, town 
planner with Resettlement Administration; 
seven years, civil engineer with county plan- 
ning board. Education—B.S. civil engineering; 
M.C.P. city planning. 


DW-9, Female, 22 Years—HOUSING 

Six months, drafting with private firm of 
architects and engineers. Education—B.S. 
housing (honor student in four-year housing 
course). 


DW-10, Female, 40 Years—MANAGE- 
MENT 

Year as management aide in 200-room war 
dormitory; year in personnel work; ten years, 
high school teacher of history and economics. 
Education—A.B. English and biology; M.A. 
social science; graduate work in guidance and 
personnel. 


DW-11, Male, 39 years—GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT 

Civil, electrical, and mechanical engineer 
with varied engineering experience. Three 
years in charge of maintenance of municipal 
utility that included roads, grounds, and cen- 
tral heating; six months, directed activities of 
volunteer association; good experience in com- 
munity and professional activities. Education 
—bachelor’s and master’s degrees in engineer- 
ing; B.A. education; additional work in polit- 
ical science and business administration. 


DW-12, Male, 48 years—STATISTICAL 
RESEARCH SUPERVISION OF 
MANAGEMENT 

Past two years, FPHA assistant housing man- 
ager, responsible for seven war developments; 
six years with local housing authority in var- 
ious management capacities, last two years as 
a project manager; five years of real estate 
brokerage and management; eight years with 
a children’s society dealing wlith problem 
boys. Education — Bachelor of Humanities, 
Social Science, Business Administration. 
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Selected 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


BUILDING THE FUTURE CITY, 
edited by Robert B. Mitchell. The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, November 
1945. Single copies of November issue 
available at $2.00 (paper) or $2.50 
(cloth) through the Academy at 3457 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsy! 
vania. This issue “is presented as a 
hopeful contribution to the everlasting 
search for a sense of direction of those 
who try to direct city development.” 
Includes papers on “What Are Cities 
For?” by Charles Ascher; “Good 
Neighborhoods,” by Catherine Bauer; 
“City Building and Renewal,” by Jo- 
seph D. McGoldrick; “Educational, 
Cultural, and Recreational Services,” by 
Reginald R. Isaacs. A review of all 
the contributions is scheduled for an 
early issue of the Journal. 


MINIMUM PHYSICAL STAND 
ARDS AND CRITERIA FOR THE 
PLANNING AND DESIGN OF 
FPHA-AIDED LOW-RENT HOUS- 
ING. November 1945. 14 pp. Na- 
tional Housing Agency, 1600 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
An outline of FPHA minimum re 
quirements for low-rent housing with 
respect to local building codes, sites 
and site plans, types of dwellings, 
dwelling units (including facilities and 
room sizes), and non-dwelling facili 
ties. 


A GUIDE: Providing Housing Serv- 
ices for Returning Veterans and Their 
Families. October 1945. 8 pp. 5 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. A National Housing 
Agency pamphlet, explaining “how you 
and your organization can help in an 
emergency job.” Includes such useful 
information as the first steps in setting 
up a veterans’ housing service or in 
utilizing services that have already 
been established; what machinery is 
necessary; and how to gain public 
support. 


THE FACTS ABOUT HOMES FOR 
VETERANS. National Housing Agen- 
cy. September 1945. 14 pages. 5 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Clarifies the home 
loan provisions of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act and describes the ways 


in which the government can help vet- 
erans build, buy, or repair homes. Un 
der a section entitled “The Housing 
Shortage,” advises veterans what hous- 
ing is available now and how to look 
for a place to live. 


HOUSING AFTER WORLD WAR 
I: Will History Repeat Itself? National 
Housing Bulletin 4. October 1945, 59 
pp. National Housing Agency, 1600 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington 25, D. 
C. An analysis of the housing boom 
and collapse of 1919-1921, covering 
such subjects as inflation of construc- 
tion costs, wartime controls, housing 
shortage, and high rents. Contains 
many useful statistical tables. 


HEMMED IN: ABC’s of Race Re- 
strictive Housing Covenants, by Robert 
C. Weaver. 1945. 14 pp. 10 cents. 
American Council on Race Relations, 
32 West Randolph Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. A popularly-written, illustrated 
pamphlet showing results of race re- 
strictive housing covenants and ad- 
vocating, instead, “agreements binding 
property owners not to sell or lease ex 
cept to single families, barring exces 
sive roomers, and otherwise dealing 
with the type of occupancy” in order 
to protect property standards. 


HOUSING GOALS: Finding _ the 
Facts and Measuring the Need in 
American Cities. September 1, ° 1945. 
33 pp. National Housing Agency, 1600 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington 25, D. 
Cc. A guide to local communities in 
the planning of postwar housing. Orig 
inally sent to mayors ol all cities with 
populations of 25,000 or more, it helps 
communities answer such questions as: 
How broad a housing program? Hous- 
ing for whom? Housing where? What 
mac hinery 1S necessary ? 


BRITAIN FACES ITS HOUSING 
EMERGENCY: Preliminary Report 
of National Committee on Housing 
Mission to Great Britain. September 
1945. 27 pp. mimeo. 25 cents. National 
Committee on Housing, Inc., 512 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, New York. A 
summary of the findings of Mrs. Sam- 
uel I. Rosenman and three other NCH 
representatives during their four-weeks’ 
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stay in Great Britain last summer. 
“The feeling among all levels of gov- 
ernment officials and among many of 
the leaders in the building industry 
was unanimous,” the Committee found. 
“Britain faces a tremendous task, and 
there is an absolute determination on 
all sides and among all groups to do 
this huge job of housing and planning 
without reference to the magnitude of 
the financial problems that may be in- 
volved.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN-SOVIET BUILDING CON- 
FERENCE. 1945. 200 pp. $1.75. 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York 16, New York. A transcript 
of the proceedings of the four confer- 
ence panels held in New York last May 
under the auspices of the Architects 
Committee of the Council. Covers both 
American and Russian experience in 
building industry organization; pre- 
fabrication; industrial buildings; me- 
chanical systems and utilities of the 
small house. (Highlights of reports on 
Russian housing appear in the Novem- 
ber Journal of HOUSING, page 196; 
a report of the conference appears on 
page 97 of the June issue.) 


TOWARD UNITY IN POSTWAR 
HOUSING: Remarks Made in the 
United States Senate, August 1, 1945. 
15 pp. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Contains the addresses made by Sena- 
tors Wagner, Ellender, and Taft on 
the occasion of the introduction of the 
Wagner-Ellender housing bill and the 
release of the Taft subcommittee report 
on housing and urban redevelopment. 
Also includes excerpts from remarks by 
Senators Barkley, Mead, and Wherry. 


YOUR STATE PLAN FOR SLUM 
CLEARANCE AND BETTER 
HOUSING. 1945. 13 pp. Free on re- 
quest to Illinois State Housing Board, 
105 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. Summarizes state housing leg- 
islation with respect to low-rent public 
housing, urban redevelopment, limited 
dividend housing, and insurance com- 
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pany investments. Sets forth policies 
whereby state aid for housing can be 
obtained. 


SIMPLIFIED TECHNICAL MAN- 
UALS ON BLUEPRINT READING, 
COST ESTIMATING, PLUMBING, 
ETC. The American Technical So- 
ciety, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois, has recently issued 
a list of some twenty of its “how-to-do- 
it” books that relate to housing con- 
struction, maintenance, repair, or re- 
habilitation. Some of the titles included 
in this group are noted below: 


BUILDING TRADES BLUE- 
PRINT READING: Parts I and II. 
$2.00 each part. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE FOR THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 629 pp. $4.75. 


BUILDING INSULATION. 328 
pp. $3.50. 


HOW TO READ ELECTRICAL 
BLUEPRINTS. 318 pp. $3.00. 


HOW TO DESIGN AND IN- 
STALL PLUMBING. 442 pp. $3.00. 


HOW TO PLAN A HOUSE. 525 
pp. $4.50. 


HOUSING IS PEOPLE. 32 pp. 
mimeo. Free, as long as supply lasts, 
on request to FPHA Region VI, 760 
Market Street, San Francisco 2, Cali- 
fornia. A record of FPHA project serv- 
ices conferences held in California and 
Utah, in June, July, and September 
1944. 


HERE’S HOW IT’S DONE: A Popu- 
lar Education Guide, by Florence B. 
Widutis. 1945. 74 pp. $1.00. The Post- 
war Information Exchange, Inc., 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, New York. 
A useful handbook of ways to stimulate 
public interest in public affairs. If you 
have a conviction about a social prob- 
lem, and you want to do something 
about it; if you want to get action, 
but you don’t know where to begin; 
if you have already begun, and you 
want to do a better job—this handbook 
can help you. Also contains a directory 
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of organizations that provide materials 
and speakers in the field of popular 
education. 


PEOPLE ARE FUNNY, by Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Sutherland. 1945, unpaged, 
mimeo. Texas Association of Housing 
Officials, Number One San Felipe 
Courts, Houston 3, Texas. The Direc- 
tor of the Hogg Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Texas tells why housing au- 
thority staff members must consider 
tenants’ personal attitudes and prob- 
lems, and why housing is not purely 
a business relationship that can be con- 
ducted across the counter in a business- 
like way. 


READING LIST ON HOUSING. 
July 1945. 18 pp. mimeo. National 
Housing Agency, 1600 Eye Street, 
N.W,. Washington 25, D. C. A hous- 
ing bibliography for the general lay 
reader. Classified by subject matter; 
includes periodicals, pamphlets, books. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active 
Individual Associate 


Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409) 


Sustaining 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 
on request. 
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